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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


T his Uttle book is being reissued at a time when the 
test explosions of Acorn and Hydro^n bombs arc 
being organised by the big powers in keen compecicion 
with each other, and the danger of radioactivity ptMlises, 
in Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s words, to become ' a catastrophe 
for the human race.' This crisis has arisen through 
the refusal of the powers to agree, so far, to an} 
form of disarmament. And not all the warnings and 
pleas of public men like Einstein, Russell, Nehru, 
Boyd*Orr, Joliot Curie and others, who can speak from 
knowledge of the implications of the nuclear tests and 
weapons, seem to be able to persuade the politicians 
to end the arms race and the cold war. At such a 
juncture, it seems foolish to entertain all those hopes for 
the future of man which inspired my thoughts ten years 
ago. And yet one must cry probe into the problems 
which face us, preferably in personal terms, so that one 
may recognise one's own mistakes and humbly search into 
the nature of the inner and outer discords chat have 
brought us to this situation of the most terrible danger. 
If the insight, that may be thus afforded, can give one the 
courage to face realities, this may indicate the direction 
in which one can best serve humanity. 


Kbattdalla, Afnil 19J7, 


M.R.A* 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I HAVE allowed this bode to go to press, because I feel 
that it may perhaps be useful as a statemeot of belief 
by a contemporary Indian and as a very tentative inrro> 
duction to the humanism which 1 have been evolving for 
myself through the jig-saw puzzle of my Indian upbring¬ 
ing and my Eur-Asian experience. 

1 should like, however, to emphasize the tentativencss 
of my essay. For, as is well-known, confessional writing 
tends to be assertive. The very attempt to overcome 
vacillations leads one to conceal uncertainties and to build 
up a facade of protective egotism around oneself. And 
there is also the danger chat a person may seek to adum¬ 
brate an aura of self-righteousness in the very act of 
searching for truth and discussing fundamental values. 

I have tried, as far as possible, to be honest and to put 
down the reasons for the kind of worship of humanity 
in which I have come to believe. 1 am well aware chat 
1 have yet to work out the fuller implications of (his 
humanism. So if some of the ancillary ideas and opinions 
I have put down seem too opinionated I can plead that 
the struggle from which they have arisen has not been 
easy, in view of the crises in which 1 and my generation 
have been involved. Only, there is a future, especially 
for India. Anyhow, nature abhors a vacuum. And one 
must say one’s say, if only by way of an apology for 
heroism. 


London, 1945 


M.ILA. 



] 


I WAS born in a Hindu family of Kshatriya, the second 
highest caste in the old, fout'fold schense which di> 
vides men into Brahmins (priests), Kshatriyas ('ig^rriors), 
Vaishas (tradesmen), and Sudras (menials). It is not 
very well known chat Hinduism has tertdcd for a long 
time to be more and more the social organism of caste 
and less and less a unified religion. And, latterly, it has 
been breaking up even in its caste aspect, through the 
coming of modern industry and the social and political 
ideas and institutions associated with it. So I grew up 
in a hotch-potch world of which I early began to perceive 
the inconsistencies. 

I remember how, when I was a child, my mother would 
place little brass idols of the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon side by side with a crucifix which she 
had pideed up somewhere, a picture of the Aga Khan, 
and of Guru Nanak, the first saint of the Sikhs, on a raised 
platform for worship on various festivals. That always 
seemed to me to be incongruous, and I do not think 
I learnt much about religion from her. 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe she knew very 
much about any religion, or even about the rules of the 
traditional Hindu ritualistic worship. She did, indeed, 
take lessons in reading the Bhagavad-Giut, the Hindu 
prayer-book, from my father, but I do not think she ever 
got beyond the stage of being an amusement to us. 

I recall many a time when I won the prize of a shiny 
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silver ,coia, from my father or the visitors, for the 
prodigious feat of mimiddng my mother reading the Gita. 
Aod in retrospect it seems to me that she merely affected 
ihe mumbo-jumbo, the incense-burning and the holy- 
water-sprinkling of the priests in her worship, while all 
of us, my father, my brothers and myself, laughed at her 
as we waited for the time when the ceremonial was 
hnished^nd we received shares of fruit, sweets aod other 
offerings from her. Sometimes, when we joked about bet 
assortment of idols, my mother said that there was one 
God behind all go<£s and religions; but even her 
pantheism was vague and untrustworthy. 

My father’s attitude in such matters was a compromise 
between traditional beliefs and the secular life he led in 
the British-Indian army. Side by side with the Hinduism 
into which he was boro, he had inherited from his fore¬ 
fathers, who were coppersmiths and silversmiths by 
profession, a family devotion to the peculiar Ismaili 
religion. This was a faith elaborated by the grandfather 
of the present Aga Khan, to combine Islam and Hinduism, 
by claiming a direct descent from the Prophet Muhammad 
on the one hand, and an incarnation of the Hindu Gods, 
Vishnu and Krishna, on the other. 

A short time after my father had entered the army and 
begun to live away fnxn the brotherhood of coppersmiths 
aud silversmiths, among the semi-educated professional 
aod business men in the cantonments of northern India, 
he had begun to feel self-rooscious about his belief in the 
personal godhead of the Aga Khan, who was even then 
known to be spending colossal sums on lusnirious living in 
the various European capitals and on the Riviera — a 
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<)ueer kind of deity who kept studs of race-hor%;s and 
declared that it was ' no beer and skittles being a God ’ ! 

As a reaction against this, my father bad joined the 
Arya Samaj. This was a reformist movement of Hindu* 
ism, started by a Gujarati Brahmin named Dayanand 
Saraswati, for the revival of ancient Vedic religion, com¬ 
bined with certain social reforms such as widow remarri¬ 
age, raising the age of consent, conversion from other 
religions, particularly from Islam. The whole movement 
was a reaction against the latter religion, and it became 
an attempt to re-group the professional lower middle 
classes of northern India for an offensive against the 
British Government, which was already discriminating 
against the Hindu petite bourgeoisie in choosing cadres 
for the subordinate services. 

Actually, my father did not formally cut his connection 
with Aga Khan Ismailism till 1913*14. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, he attended the services at the Arya Samaj, which 
had, in practice, come to be a social club for respectable 
professional and business men. 

I remember him reading the Gita, but 1 don't remember 
him practising any of the ideals laid down in this prayer- 
book. Nor was he addicted to saying prayers every 
morning, except that he mentioned the various names of 
God while be was rubbing himself with a towel after his 
bath ! No, I do not think my father was particularly 
troubled by the necessity to discover a way of life. In fact, 
so great a ponion of his time was spent in reading the 
clauses, sub-clauses and paras of orders from Headquarters, 
that the Army Code seemed to have become his Bible and 
interpretation of it his means of livelihood. And, for 
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the resi;, he accepted the conventions of his teppersmith* 
caste brotherhood without even attempting to relate them 
to the ideas he must have come across in his readings in 
literature. 

t 

Sometimes, during my childhood, I heard my father 
complain against the intrigue, the graft and brutality of 
Indian army life. And he looked forward to his retire* 
ment, sAien he would spend his life visiting the holy 
places. But in other moods his love of money, and the 
habit of work, made him averse to the other*worldliness 
of the famous ideal of Hinduism which urges dedication 
to God on the approach of old age. And he reconciled 
God with Mammon in the inimitable way of his English 
masters, of whom he was a loyal subjea, enjoying the rich 
foods prepared by my mother on all religious festivals, 
doing the bidding of the priests in the arrangements of 
betrothals, marriages, births and deaths, paying lip service 
to the tenets of Hinduism while he sought to amass a 
fortune through efficient service, as well as through various 
sidelines in moneylending, buying and selling houses, 
accepting mortgages of property and bribes. 

There was no religious instruaion given in the British* 
Indian schools which I attended, though, on the festivals 
of all the main religions of India, we were given holidays 
which were very welcome. And, as the education im* 
parted in these schools was imitative, giving very little 
idea of Indian tradition, but mainly a bastardized version 
of English curricula, in English, with particular emphasis 
on English history, ideas, forms and institutions, delibe¬ 
rately calculated to show everything relating to Indian 
history and tradition as inferior, 1 early acquired a bias 
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against all indigenous customs and grew up^ hating 
everything Indian. 

Scxnetimes, indeed, I ran into a temple in the evening 
at prayer-time when the bells rang and the dismal conch 
shell wailed, but it was mainly to colIect*the oilerings 
of holy water and fruit which the old priest distributed 
after the ceremony. 

Occasionally, I saw regimental padres in* military 
uniforms, with clerical collars, or in strange, tong gowns, 
with cords, girdles and solar topees, nding to the Officers’ 
Mess for tiffin on brand new bicycles. As I naively 
associated religion with the simple, unostentatious, even 
ascetic life, I could not think of these well-fed priests as 
religious men at all. And because they, like other 
English officers, seldom talked to Indians, but lived the 
superior expensive life of Sahibs, 1 didn’t regard Christia¬ 
nity as a religion at all, but as scane mysterious convention 
of the Sahibs which was t^served on Sundays and at 
which these priests officiated. 

Sometimes, out of sheer curiosity, I stole into a church 
to see what was happening inside, but Indians were 
generally discouraged from entering churches if the Sahibs 
happened to be there. The few Indian converts to 
Christianity I knew were either the poor regimental bands¬ 
men or untouchables in the Church Mission schools, who 
seemed to have been attracted by offers of scholarships, 
clothes and the superior status which the Sahib’s religion 
conferred rather than by any ctiriosity about, or love for, 
the teachings of Christ. Once or twice I listened to a 
Salvation Army officer preaching, but it all seemed to me 
at that time to be an arid, meaningless discourse, insisting 
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on the^unique Godhood of an ugly, tortured image on 
the cross. 

I felt equally bored by any seritnis lecture 1 ever heard 
delivered by a Hindu, Muhammadan or Sikh religious 
divine. I abominated the fasts my mother kept, the 
long-drawn-out prayers in which she indulged, the visits 
to the Aga Khan's Jamait Khana, as well as the cere¬ 
monials 4 fn marriages, births and deaths, which disturbed 
the routine of our lives through my mother’s absences 
from home. 

A tour of the holy cities of Hinduism with my parents 
is only memorable to me for the vivid recollections of 
the disgusting ascetics who abounded in these places, of 
my first view of the lilies in the pools by the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, of how I nearly got drowned as 1 dived into the 
Ganges after my father, and of how the voracious monkeys 
at Hardwar deprived my father of his loin doth as he 
held some cakes in his hand, and left him standing naked 
in the courtyard of the holy place. 

Thus 1 did not imbibe any faith, religion or belief in 
my early life. The reason for this seems to me now, as 
I have said above, to bf implidt in the muddle created 
by the impact of Europe. The British had made very 
little attempt at a synthesis. They merely carried on the 
administration of the country and professed tolerance for 
the religious beliefs, castes, creeds and customs of the 
people, a tolerance, of course, which worked in their 
favour because it allowed the sores of old superstitions 
to fester and kept the country divided. Since, however, 
the traditional forms of Indian culture were disintegrat¬ 
ing in any event, philosophy and religion, as well as poetry 
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and art, became orthodoxies without a deep relation to 
ordinary life, escapes frmn the more onerous ^uty of 
obedience to the Saricar, consoladoos for a despairing and 
hopeless lot. 

So I grew up, like most of my contempcvarics, a very 
superficial, ill-educated young man, without any bearings. 
My only ideal, if ideal it can be called, was one which 
my father had accepted as a gift from the benign Sarkar 
»-to pass all examinations and to secure a good*subordi> 
nate job in the pay of the Government. 


II 


O NE or two critical illnesses during these years had, 
however, given me a rather reflective bent of mind, 
and, apart from my school courses, I had been reading 
voraciously in Urdu and English literatures. All this 
reading was, of course, discursive and mainly snobbish, 
a kind of aid to cleverness, so that I could show off 
as a more important person than most of my fellotv- 
students, who kept strictly to the school text books. But 
the cumulative effect of my extra-mural work was to 
stimulate the genuine inquisitiveness which I had and to 
give me speculative interests. And then a weakness in 
arithmetic, due to a disturbing illness and bad teaching, 
made me abandon the original intention to study science 
at the University and forced me to take up an arts course, 
including philosophy. 

But during the first two years of my college life, 1 felt 
cheated, because none of the questions about the world 
which I wanted to ask were answered. Instead, out 
a[)pointed task, according to the syllabus, was to mug 
up Professor Sharma’s two elementary text books on Logic 
and to cram Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s Outline of Ethics 
for the First of Arts examination. The method of 
teaching adopted by our lecturer was to read these books 
aloud to us, chapter by chapter, asking us to underline 
various passages for cramming with a view to vomiting 
them out in the examination hall. He did not explain 
what logic was good for and why ethics was necessary ; 
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he merely paraphrased the difficult English of the texts 
into his idea of simple English ! 

It was my habit, in order to pass an examination, to 
read copiously on a subjea rather than merely the 
appointed texts. Through this kind of extensive reading 
I began to see, very vaguely, the need for Logic and 
scientific method in philosophical inquiry, and I began 
also to apprehend some of the questions wi(h which 
philosophy was concerned. ^ 

I had also, about this time, just ctxne through the 
experience of Amritsar, 1919, when the Imperial Govern* 
ment, having imposed the repressive Rowlatt Act on India, 
had suppressed with bloody violence the protest movement 
organized by the Indian National Congress under the 
leadership of a man whose name had hitherto been 
unfamiliar to us, M. K. Gandhi. 1 became vaguely 
interested in his ideas, particularly in the ethics of simple 
living that he was insisting on in the Press, spinning, 
weaving and the wearing of brnnespuns, travelling in 
third-class compartments, the campaign against untouch* 
ability, and the great doctrine of abimsa, non-violence, 
as practised in the liberation movement. 

After Gandhi's withdrawal of the 1921 campaign of 
civil disobedience against the Government I, like a great 
many others of my generation, turned to consider the 
possibility of terroristic violence as a means of achieving 
national freedom. Our attempts were as ludicrous as 
they were abortive. 

I read some extracts from the works of Mazzini and 
Proudhon, and Gorici’s Mother. But these only encour¬ 
aged my taste for continental, especially Russian, litera- 
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tuie, rajiher than confinning roe in any particular view of 
experience. Stxneone gave me Value, Price and Profit to 
read and the first volume of Capital. As, however, 1 was 
reading these books surreptitiously, 1 could not get down 
to the basic fheory of Marx and tended only to talk of 
him because it was fashionable among the students to 
do so. But certainly I was reading widely at this time, 
going through the novels of Victor Hugo about the French 
Revolution, Abbot’s Uje of Napoleon, Thomas Hardy’s 
Wessex novels, the works of the romantic poets, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Goethe and Heine in translation. 

It was noc all this promiscuous reading, but my friend¬ 
ship with a new lecturer in philosophy, L. R. Puri, who 
came to teach in Amritsar in 1925, that first integrated 
me to any extent. Puri's father had written a commentary 
on the Guru Gramh, the Bible of the Sikhs, and, apart 
from his interest in speculative philosophy, he was 
absorbed in religious mysticism, having been initiated as 
a chela, disciple, to a Sikh Guru who lived on the banks 
of the Beas. But I was more interested in bis exposition 
of the problems of philosophy chan in his Guru at Beas, 
because Sikhism seemed to me a comparatively unrelated 
jumble of Hinduism and Islam without any coherent 
system of thought behind it. I, however, learnt to look 
at life seriously through L. R. Puri. I remember, for 
instance, how when he told me about the doctrine of 
bhakti, devotional worship and service of others, as a 
way of living, I was much more inclined to listen to him 
than 1 had been when a maternal uncle of mine had talked 
to me about it. 

I now sought to be sincere, to practise kindliness in 
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my relations with others, to be good, to perfect, myself, 
to search after truth, to know, to realize all that there 
was to understand in the world and feel all that there 
was to feel. 

There was an element of egotistical exhibitionism in this 
attempt at altruism and knowledge, which had developed 
in my adolescence from the pronounced egoism of my 
early youth. I wanted to be important, to be unique, 
especially as 1 saw about me a vast mediocrity which 1 
then considered to be due to lack of initiative among my 
contemporaries rather than through the lack of opportu¬ 
nities open to us all. Some of this urge for perfection 
may have been due to an excess of animal spirits, but 
mostly it arose from a love of power, influence and 
prestige, which was no less ambitious for being a dedication 
to truth rather than the current ambition for office, worldly 
success and money. Indeed, while mainly concerned with 
enlarging my own ego through reading and questioning, 
as well as physical exercise, 1 was not altogether averse to 
the ordinary ambitions, being quite as keen to secure 
government service as the ocher students. Only, I wanted 
CO be no less than a Lord Chief Justice or something quite 
out of the reach of others and certainly beyond my father’s 
modest ambitions for me, which were to obtain for me 
a sub-judgeship, an Extra Assistant Commissiooership or 
a Naib-Tehsildari. 

But while I was dedicated to these vaulting ambitions, 
I was also being brought to earth by the snobbery of 
people from other castes and classes about the coppe^ 
smith’s profession to whidi my family had once belonged. 
And I was appalled to discover how privilege and posiciou 
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dtxnmased everything in the life around me* as I was 
disturbed by the mendacity, the ignorance and superstition 
of our coppersmith brotherhood. 

Unable to ;inderstand all these contradictions, I began 
to write. But an impulse which had arisen from the 
necessity to reform Indian society soon became the attempt 
to show off. 1 had read a great deal of Urdu poetry, 
paniculaUy that of Iqbal. I soon began to copy the most 
popular mannerisms of the favourites and tried to excel 
at quoting stanzas in conversation like most other Indian 
poets. The themes of this poetry tended less and less 
to be philosophic, religious os social, but more and more 
to be amorous, for the general taboo against social con¬ 
tact between the sexes in modern Indian middle-cla.ss 
society made most of us sublimate our desires in long, 
empty pleas of passionate longing addressed to the nearest 
beardless boy. All my earlier sincerity seemed to be 
evaporating in the company of vain, superior, fashionable 
young poets whom I sought at this time. 

The necessity to prepare for my finals brought me back 
to serious problems again. And even though my desire 
to get a good Honours Degree prevented me from enjoy¬ 
ing the full fruits of Literature, Philosophy and Economics 
at this time, I bad already decided to research in philo¬ 
sophy. I was particularly impressed by the ingenious 
theory of scepticism which Hume had elaborated in his 
Enqmry Concerning Human Understanding. Not having 
read either of his predecessors, Lodee or Berkeley, or his 
successor, Kant, in the original, I could not, of course, 
understand the full significance of his denial both of 
mind and body and his relegation of all knowledge to 
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mere association oi ideas and impressions, Bi|t as a 
reaction against L. R. Puri's idealistic criticism of Hume, 
I considered myself a Humian. 

1 was fighting many hard mental battle^ at this time, 
not only in reading philosophy, but through my self* 
disgust and my revolt against my family. They seemed 
sec on their petty ideal of my becoming a Sub*Tehsildac 
or something, while I was determined, again partly' through 
my inordinate vanity and partly through sheer curiosity 
and love of knowledge, to prosecute higher studies. 

I bad realized after graduation that the educational 
system in which I had been nurtured was not only false, 
stupid and barely adequate even to fulfil the standards 
set for subordinate services, for which it was a kind of 
recruiting ground, but that I could never have got any* 
thing out of it if I had not accidentally met men like 
L R. Puri and the historians C W. S. Harvey and Lalla 
Man Mohan. I knew that if I continued to read for a 
higher degree in India I would, one day or another, have 
to compromise with my father's desire that I should 
study law and put in for a judicial job, and that the whole 
of my search for truth would be lost in the search for 
position in a country which abounded with the largest 
unemployed intelligentsia in the world. Far better, I 
thought, even from the point of view of jobbery, to 
research in philosophy in England, as a degree from abroad 
still seemed to have a scarcity value, apart from the 
superior opportunities it would offer me for reading at 
the original sources. Besides, there was the snob value 
of a European excursion. 

After a long tussle with my father during which t 
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learot hate all the compromises which he had accepted, 
all his ideas of flourishing in the world, of obeying the 
Government, of my marrying a girl of his choice and settl¬ 
ing down like a rcspeaable person ; after a summer during 
which I suffered the tedium of an onpty, banal life, bound 
and constricted on every side, where growth and self- 
awarencss were thwarted from the start and the vast bulk 
of the people condemned to ignorance and a sub-human 
life, while the few privileged persons preyed upon others 
like strong birds on the weaker members of the flock ; 
after realizing that I should die or disintegrate if 1 could 
not satisfy my curiosity for truth, I left India at last in 
the autumn of 1925. 
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O N my arrival in London, I registered at University 
College for research for a Doctor’s degree in philo¬ 
sophy, under Professor G. Dawes Hicks, the famous 
Kantian scholar and co-editor of the Hibbert Journal. 

Professor Hicks sec me to work on the theory of 
knowledge and, in particular, on the treatment of such 
relations as cause and effect, identity, etc., by Hume and 
his predecessors. 

I used to attend fifteen lectures a week with him, 
ranging from Greek philosophy to the history of Modern 
philosophy in general, and seminars on Kant, Hegel, 
Bradley and Bertrand Russell. And I realized, in the 
>'ety first few days, what I had sensed acutely enough 
before, in how poor a state the teaching of philosophy 
was in the Indian universities, and how hopeless it would 
have been for me to cope with the research I had now 
undertaken, if I had not independently in India developed 
a taste for probing into the fundamental problems of 
Reality, Knowledge, God, Immortality, Survival, Evil and 
Suffering, even though I had .not been able to find any 
answers to them. 

During 1925-26 I read some of the original classics of 
Modern Philosophy. For a while I hungered for the 
methods of Indian religions and philosophies and wished 
I had learnt Sanskrit and researched in one of the schools 
of ancient Indian thought which gave more rounded 
answers to life's quesrioiLs. Then, however, perhaps 
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because I had been infected with Professor Hidts’s bias 
in favour of scientific inodes of philosophizing, or because 
my early study of Hume had coloured my thinking, I 
began to appreciate the emphasis laid by modern European 
philosophers ^ince Descartes on epistemology, on the 
question of how we know as a preliminary to asking the 
question what is reality. 

But I ^^as also rather puzzled by the European tradition. 
For those parts of the works of the great western philO' 
sophers, like Berkeley and Malebranche, which sought 
to explain the nature and qualities of God, the meaning 
of existence, etc., seemed to be based on such insecure 
assumptions and to be so hopelessly comradictory in the 
attempt to fit the trappings of Christianity into 
neat, little philosophical patterns, that they had little 
value for me. 

My interest in philosophy had arisen mainly from sheer 
curiosity but partly from the desire to know, from the 
natural desire to know myself and the world of which 
I was a part. I had been crying, very vaguely, to corre* 
late the ordinarily-accepted ideas of religion, such as God, 
Immortality and Pain, with some degree of conviction. 
I had been alienated from the traditions of India. And 
1 was not attraaed by the traditional faiths of modern 
Europe because of their narrowness and sectarianism. 
Nor was I particularly impressed by the academic forma¬ 
lism of much of modern thought. I felt that philosophy 
should answer problems set by our human needs and 
interests, that it should do so through reason. In fact 
1 was already inclined cowards rationalism and a humanist 
view of experience. 
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And yet, through the influence of Professor Hides, I 
found myself, for a time, accepting a theoretic view, 
according to which philosophy had nothing whatever 
to do with the nature of human needs and interests, 
though the problems which it posed arose from human 
needs and interests; that it aimed, in the actual solution 
of its problems, to bo completely unbiased by con* 
siderations of utility or subjective satisfaction. ^ 

Therefore 1 was plunged, soon after my arrival in 
England, into the welter of that historic controversy 
which had been going on in British thought for a gene* 
ration : I mean the see-saw between the general schools 
of Idealism and Realism. 

There were some thinkers, I found, who approached 
philosophy from the point of view of the greater faiths of 
mankind and who were sedting confirmation in their 
own experience of the validity of these faiths. And there 
were others who, imbued with the spirit of modern 
science, approached scientific problems from the side of 
facts. There were, of course, further differences between 
the adherents of these views. There were the idealists, 
for instance, who to<^ their start from the world that is 
experienced as containing something of which the pro¬ 
cess of experiencing itself is a revelation. And there were 
those who seemed to find the clue to Truth, Reality, 
Beauty and Goodness in the temporal processes of the 
human mind, such as thinking, willing and feeling. The 
first of these emphasized the element of permanence, the 
non-temporal unity of the world; the second stressed the 
plurality of the essentially changing world. 

Professor Hicks belonged to what is generally known 
as the realise tendency in contemporary British philo* 
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Sophy, tendency in the direction of scientific analysis 
which seemed to have arisen as a reaaion against the 
romantic, mystical movement in ninctecnth'century litera* 
ture (particularly the Platonism, associated with the names 
of Coleridge,'Shelley and Wordsworth), and against the 
influence of German philosophy, especially of Kant and 
Hegel. 

But, course, Professor Hicks’s realism was a uniquely 
acute and original interpretation of the facts of know¬ 
ledge, and different in form and content from the realism 
of other British philosophers. He took his start from the 
theory of knowledge and was concerned to maintain the 
existence of things independent of knowledge, both 
sentient and conceptual, as against all kinds of subjec¬ 
tivism ; whereas other realists started from the world as 
it presents itself to science and were concerned to analyse 
and describe its contents. But while he did not deny 
that there were other departments of philosophy than 
merely the theory of knowledge, as, for instance, meta¬ 
physics, whose task was to elaborate the kind of systems 
that would be compatible with what we know of Reality, 
or the sciences of Ethics and Aesthetics which analyse 
man’s evaluating experiences, or Religion which sums up 
the total response of man’s personality towards Reality, 
he was prejudiced against the kind of speculation which 
concerned itself with large and rounded statements and 
betokened attempts at system-making. 

There resulted from my temporary partiality to this 
and the other Realisms a sdentific bee in the bonnet, 
and philosophy became for me, essentially, a criticism 
of the basic assumptions of the sciences. In this I was 
only following the current fashion, though the scientific 
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bee was useful to me in so far as it gave me ao^oppor- 
tunicy to study the sciences, even though amateurishly. 
But 1 began to concentrate my attention on the problem 
of the justification of knowledge and belief and tried to 
sec the popular conceptions of God, Reality,* Immortality, 
etc., in the light of the most up-to-date scientific research. 

1 have said^ "tried to see" ; it would be truer to say 
that "I saw”, in the sense that I began to "notice” 
certain facts which had been obvious enough to me 
before. For instance, although I had been vaguely aware 
that there was very little in common between the postu¬ 
lates of religion and the discoveries of science, it was now 
proved to me that the assertions of both these were, in 
spite of those brave apologists who tried to reconcile the 
two, fundamentally antagonistic. 

I did not know the doctrine of Christianity compre¬ 
hensively, but it seemed to me that in general this religion 
suffered much more from the impact of science than most 
others. It was, of course, much more vulnerable, if one 
took the first chapter of Genesis literally. For those who 
have not been bom and brought up as Christians and 
inured to all the metaphorical decorations with which 
men have sought to rationaliae Christianity, the theory 
of physical life as given in the Bible at once seemed 
absurd in the light of the doctrine of the mutability of 
the species and natural selection. But, apart from that, 
and the popular "three-storeyed” geography which talked 
in terms of heaven above, the horizontal earth and the 
hell below, there were other fundamental assumptions of 
Christianity which brought it into cooflia with science. For 
instance, the argument that nature shows a design, which 
cannot have come into being without a creator or God, 
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could 5 p easily be answered by the contrary assertion (hat 
there is little evidence of design or order in the universe, 
that in fact life is continually bursting from the contours 
of the known world in the most unforeseen and wanton 
manner ; and that whereas the God' who created such a 
universe piled up evil and pain, science and human 
knowledge seek to limit them. And every atom of intelli¬ 
gence ip me was forcing me to accept the evidence which 
the new spotlight of scientific theories cast on the many 
inexplicable human problems. 

For, if the publication of the Origin of Species had been 
one of the great moments in the history of thought, then 
these great moments in the history of human speculation 
and aaiOR seemed to be occurring more frequently. So 
that men like T. H. Huxley, who had been courageous 
enough to accept the shock administered by Darwin but 
still believed that science might reorientate traditional 
religion and philosophy in some way, had been left 
behind long since, in my mind, as far back as the orang¬ 
outangs from whom men sprang. Certainly, there were 
attempts like those of Sir Arthur Eddington to interpret 
the nature of the physical world idealistically. Edding¬ 
ton believed that we cannot know anything very much 
about the real nature of matter, and that most of what 
we know about it is the result of our own thinking. Bur, 
as Professor Hicks always pointed out, from the point of 
view of common-sense realism, though certain aspects of 
reality may be rational, it- has other, material character¬ 
istics, and exists outside our own minds. That we don't 
know much about it does not mean that reality is not 
objective, and because its behaviour is uncertain and un¬ 
predictable, it does not imply that it is not real or has 
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no free will. In view of this and in view of Einstein's 
theory of Relativity and the recent researches in' biology, 
it seemed to me impossible that there could be a deep 
friendship between religion and science. 

I have mentioned this rather crude criticisrS of Christia* 
nity because it has become common currency in our time, 
chough I shall come to consider it in a little detail later 
on. But there is hardly an invention, major or minor, 
of the last haIf*ceoiuiy which has not corroded the basis 
of accepted religions and moralities. For instance, the 
fact that Heap had succeeded in transferring embryo rab- 
bits from one female to another, or that Haldane was 
crying to grow embryonic rats in serum, tended to show 
that the whole relationship beween Man and the other 
animals and plants, which it is the special function of 
biology to study, promised several revolutions in the 
manners, methods and modes of society. Apart from gene¬ 
ralizations based on already known facts about individual 
organisms and their parts, discovered by Mendel and 
Weismann, which arc overdue and which, when made, 
may profoundly affect philosophical and social theories, 
the practical applications of biology were already evi* 
dencing miraculous changes in human behaviour. The 
fact that infant mortality was higher a hundred years ago 
than it is to-day, in spite of the terribly bad housing con¬ 
ditions still existing in the industrial areas, showed that 
the social order which the various religions regard as 
static and outside the scope of their exalted approach, is 
something to reckon with. 

One could only speculate on the results which would 
follow for human psychology and social life from the 
separation of sexual love and reproduction, which may 
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become possible with the advance of ecto^^genetic re* 
search. But already this was putting many popular 
ideas of eugenics in the shade. And it was quite certain 
that many new virtues and vices would appear frtHn the 
application, \>n already known lines, of biological prin¬ 
ciples. For instance, it is already known how the proper 
functioning of our mental faculties is contingent upon 
the proper functioning of certain glands, notably the 
thyroid and sex glands, and how the changes in such 
glands affect our characters. The inevitable results of 
further knowledge of these would be to change the ethics 
of punishment from the stupid forms practised in our 
society to the application of the methods of physiology 
and psychology. After the abolition of a group of diseases, 
following upon Pasteur’s discovery of the nature of in¬ 
fections, it seemed anything might be possible in coping 
t^th the ills of the body. Similarly, Freud’s daring pos¬ 
tulates seemed to extend our knowledge of the ills of 
the mind, and Dr. Jung’s interpretation to take us fur 
ther to our sources in the vase unconscious. 

My sympahy towards this scientific attitude may have 
been due to the enthusiasm of youth. Also, the forward¬ 
ness implicit in science am) history appealed to me, 
perhaps, because applied science had rendered possible 
such things as sanitation, electricity, the aeroplane and, 
in fact, all the props and gadgets of industrialism so 
lacking in India. And it was helping to produce a civi¬ 
lization more complex, more varied and, potentially, richer 
than any that had gone before... .1 was not altogether 
unconscious, of course, of the evils that would certainly 
follow the misuse of science. But there was the great 
attraction of its cogeuqp and reasonability for a mind 
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emerging from the morass of superstition, int<^ which 
Hinduism had fallen, and making of Reason the supreme 
God. Besides, there was its appeal to the imagination : 
all the elements of the universe seemed to have been deve¬ 
loping, and humanity, which was part of tMs wprld, was 
changing, in spite of the checks and handicaps imposed 
on it by the survival of traditional prejudices in men's 
minds — moving if not always forwards, then at least 
gaining depth and intensity and enlarging its perspectives. 

1 was not quite so sanguine and happy, however, about 
the fundamental assumptions of science. The philoso¬ 
phical problems, "What is Reality ?" "Who am I ?** 
"How do we know?" "What is the Universe?” "How 
can space, time, matter and motion be explained?!' These 
were not solved. The greatest discovery in modern 
science, Einstein’s theory of Relativity, had only deduced 
the consequences to space and time of their ideality, whith 
had been assumed by philosophers for a long time. It 
had not altered the character of Kant’s four-dimensional 
"thing-in-itself" : It had only shown that time, space and 
matter were the shadows of a fifth dimension, the reflec¬ 
tions of an unknowable reality. And the basic hypothesis 
which scientists took for granted still continued to be the 
idealism of Kant, though, already, contemporary British^ 
and American realists had gone beyond Kant and Hegei 
in their analysis of experience. 





IV 


I WAS still involved in these academic questions when 
an event happened which was to have a profound 
influence on my life. This was the general strike of 1926. 

Suddenly, quite out of the blue, as it were, the whole 
of the^oucside world seemed to impinge itself on my 
awareness. Here was I in a country where the miners 
and their sympathuers among the people had openly 
challenged the British Government at whose hands my 
own country had suffered for long generations. There 
was '^something rotten in the state of l>enmark’\ And 
it was no use speculating on the beneficence of science, 
if its discoveries were to be manipulated to their own 
advantage by a small group of individuals who controlled 
the key industries and had an absolute say in matters of 
domestic and foreign policy. It seemed to me that 
though science had developed, the state was in the grip 
of a conservatism so reactionary that it could put back 
human progress for a thousand years, if it liked. 

And, curiously, I found that almost all the students in 
the University of London, barring a few, were acting as 
blacklegs, helping to run trams and buses and tubes and 
sabotaging the General Strike. 

I did not fully understand all the principles for which 
the strike had been launched until much later. But, 
because I became associated with a group of students who 
refused to be* bullied by the others into helping to run 
the essential services, I was attacked in a free fight which 
developed in Gower Street and suffered a minor injury. 
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This experience filled me with a terrible sense of 
grievance, and I was thrown back, for a while, from my 
high quest in justification of knowledge and belief, to a 
realization of the fact that my philosophical studies had, 
since my arrival in England, taken me completely away 
from the immediate problems of morality and politics at 
home, and that I had forgotten my position as an Indian. 

This revelation was somewhat of a shock to me. For, 
on my arrival in England, 1 had been struck by the peculiar 
dignity and self-respect with which the porters, sweepers 
and other workers bore themselves here as against the 
coolies in India who were always being kicked about and 
intimidated by some high caste or high-class person, and 
who were, therefore, often abject in their humility. I 
admired the way in which those who did unpleasant work 
seemed to recognize the dignity of labour. And the 
manner in which the workman washed off the taint of 
menial work after hours, and walked off to his leisure and 
pleasure, had given me the illusion that he was a free 
citizen of a democratic society. 

But this illusion of mine had been shattered with a 
bang. I now knew that what democracy there was in 
Western Europe bad been achieved by the continual 
sacrifice of generations of men. Certainly, there was a 
deeply ingrained sense of personal freedom in Britain, as 
there had seldom been in the old India, and one could 
say or think what one liked here. But all these liberties 
seemed to evaporate in a crisis. And the phrase "Govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people” be¬ 
came very much an aspiration and did not seem anywhere 
near becoming a reality. True, the British enjoyed a 
democratic form of government, with its ballot boxes and 
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fraachise laws and its elaborate constitutional Machinery. 
The Mother of Parliaments seemed to encourage in the 
outsider the belief that here grievances could be aired 
and redressed. But what had happened to the spirit of 
democracy d&ring the "angry summer?” And where was 
the faith in democracy, that confidence of the government 
in the people and that faith of the people in the govern> 
ment, without which democracy became a sham, a catch¬ 
word, ^niere phrase ? As the Great War, so in a small 
way, this clash of interests, had shown that the great idea 
which had grown up with the liberal and industrial 
movement of nineteenth century England, and which 
seemed to offer such hope to people, had broken down 
and revealed the philosophy of selfishness implicit in the 
competitive profitmaking commercial civilization, with its 
greed for wealth, its love of self and self-interest, its 
gospel of each for himself and devil take the hindmost, 
and its silent acceptance of the slow murder of people 
through lack of minimum nourishment, even though it 
protested righteously against murder in a revolution. 

It seemed to me that perhaps the chief failure of 
democracj’ lay in the incapacity of the electorate to con¬ 
trol the acts of its elected representatives once it had put 
them in power. Whereas the government of the people 
by the people was a beautiful poetic ideal, the actual 
technique of working dnnocracy bad found no way to 
check the defeainn of men whcrni the people put into 
power from their responsibility to the public to love of 
power as an end in itself. A handful of cabinet ministers, 
allied to moneyed interests, could, and often did, defy the 
will of the people with the greatest ease and assurance. 
They had the armed forces ai^ the propaganda machiner)r 
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at their beck and call, as well as the prestige that goes 
with authority in the eyes of the people. And th^y were 
clever because they did not make too much show of force, 
always keeping the sword well sheathed while they talked 
of "law and order" and cowed the people a mere bluff 
of words. So that (he fundamental premise of British 
democracy that the best men, trained to rule, could be 
trusted, was highly questionable, and the self-righteous* 
ness of men who put it forward as the acme of )irogrcss 
to " half awakened ” peoples, stank of hypocrisy. The 
General Strike showed me that the people of Britain, no 
less than the people of India, had yet to win their 
liberty. 

The failure of the General Strike during that tense 
week hastened my disillusionment and 1 began to re¬ 
consider my position. 1 was reminded of the slave status 
of the India in which I bad grown up, and of all the 
humiliations which my generation had suffered since 
Amritsar. Somehow, the problem of India seemed to me 
to be connected with the prtAlcm which T had seen 
•fought out with such bitterness in England before my 
eyes. And, in the light of this, my own position, and that 
of the other Indian students in England, seemed to me 
suddenly false and ridiculous. 

Most of us were absorbing portions of European culture, 
which we wanted to use only in order to gee better jobs 
on our return home and to secure personal preferment. 
I had beguiled myself by thinking that I had been pursu¬ 
ing philosophy like some of the English students out of 
a pure love of learning, but all my pretences broke down 
when I realized, in my innermost self, chat I was not above 
jobbery. And, as j^s were getting scarcer and scarcer 
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in India, on account of the deliberate polfby of the 
British authorities of choosing and selecting individuals 
with injQuence and connections on the principle of pre¬ 
ferring one community to another, I soon realized that 
I had a dee|:^ kinship with my own countrymen and the 
few Er^lish students who had stood by the miners in the 
General Strike. 

After this, I began, increasingly, to be conscious of that 
tcnsion'fn English life which seemed to have resulted 
from the clash in that country of two strains of influence : 
On the one hand there was the jingoistic, deceptive and 
fraudulent propaganda of the ruling groups ; on the othex 
hand there was the aspiration of the *' ordinary man ” 
towards social security, though it was weighed down by 
the traditions of his chapel-going, Bible-reading ancestors, 
and by his swallowing a great deal of the upper-class bluii 
so naively that he would die for them or go and oppiess 
other nations for his masters. 

Later, I began to see more and more clearly that for 
all its show of national unity, the State of Britain was 
the expression of chat great struggle between "the two 
nations", in Disraeli’s phrase, which had been going on 
since even before the Industrial Revoludon. The Strike 
of 1926 had shown me categorically that Britain was orga¬ 
nized and run in the interests of a small minority which 
could suppress the majority as violently at home as it did 
in the Empire. 

I could also see that the Modem State had lagged 
behind the internationalism implicit in modern science; 
that the peoples of Western Europe had not made the 
necessary adjustment to modernity, in spite of the fact 
that housing condidons had, according to Mr. Rowntree, 
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improved vastly during a hundred years and kitchen 
maids could buy silk stockings at Woolworths and pass 
off as ladies of the manor ; that the cultural awareness 
which makes a civilization worth its name was even farther 
behind the tardy material and social progress, creating a 
cultural vacuum in which the superstitions of decadent 
Hinduism were sometimes accepted as highly complex 
philosophical truths. 

To some extent these ideas may have arisen through 
the sympathy and friendship of a young Communist girl, 
Eltic Helman, from whom 1 bought a few pamphlets one 
day in Gower Street and with whom 1 developed one of 
those friendships which alleviate the lot of the lonely 
Indian student, who comes from the close intimacy of 
family life in India and finds himself plunged into a 
highly individualistic, selfish society, where friendship is 
difficult, exclusive and rare. But, more than Eltie Helman, 
it was the British Government which, by breaking the 
General Strike, demonstrated to me the class nature of 
society. 
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I HAD come, by this time, to think of academic 
philosophy mostly as an inconsequential disabuse of 
terminology expressly invented for the purpose ; and I 
had bc 5 nin to reach out in all directions for a reorienta* 
tion, as people do in a time of mental and moral stress 
and confusion. My preoccupation with India, after a 
period of research, led me towards a rediscovery of Indian 
ideals. 

Through an exposition of the Hindu View of Art 
which 1 attempted, I saw the development of Indian 
thought in some kind of perspective. And I got to grips 
with the religious and philosophic ideas which had sur* 
vived beneath the debris of all those complex and intri¬ 
cate schools of thought which had developed from the 
Veda.s and Upanishads through the humanistic revolt 
of the Buddha, through the Epic and the Classical periods, 
and the codes of medieval times into the later schools of 
Brahmanical theism, Vaisbnavism, Saivism and Saktisra. 

It would be false to generali 2 e about contemporary 
Indian religions or philosophic beliefs and practices. The 
exaltation of Vishnu, the blessed one ; Siva, the destroyer 
and creator ; and Sakti, the mother, respectively, by the 
three dominant forms of Hinduism has brought about 
accretions of all kinds. Tliese cannot be easily sifted in 
order to discover a pure enough doctrine. Further, the 
whole tradition is overladen by various layers of sur¬ 
vivals, of completely tinrelated ideas and influences, in- 
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«vitable to a long cultural heritage. I have already men¬ 
tioned my childhood reactions to the curious Pujapath 
and recitation from sacred books by my mother. .So I was 
not looking so much for any comfort for my soul when 
I began to rediscover the meaning and thi significance 
of this worship and the traditional ideals which lay behind 
it. Rather I was trying to understand the mainsprings of 
religious emotion and philosophical belief. I read the 
Ramayaiia and the Mababbarala, the Gila and ihc^torics 
and the fables of the Puranas. What did I find ? 

Apart from the evidence which these old books give 
of earlier ages, through the semi-historical and senu- 
mythological records embodied in them, no single 
dcKtrine emerges from their vast store-house of culture. 
And as it is difficult to look in the grotesque fancies and 
superstitions of contemporary religious ritual for much 
meaning, I had to fall back on modern interpretations. 

1 realized that in so far as the traditional Vcdantic 
ideal can be summed up from the protagonists of neo- 
Hinduism, such as Radhakrishnan, Reality is an Absolute, 
infinite and unconditioned state of being, knowledge of 
which is derived rather through mystical intuition than 
sense perception. But while the Absolute is the transcen¬ 
dent total Reality, the cosmic spirit, it is revealed through 
God who manifests Himself in the world process through 
Lila, sport, even as the artist expresses himself in a work 
of art. As to why the Absolute expresses itself thus, 
there is no answer, except that it is an expression of the 
freedom of the Absolute, 'fbe spirit of God moves upon 
the waters, like the human breath, until it becomes 
manifest. And then begins the world with Time, though 
not in Time. God dien, is in man and nattire, not quanti- 
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tatively but qualitatively, as, for instance, the numerical 
unit one is in all other units 2, 3, 4, etc. He is a unity 
who expresses Himself in multiplicity. And as the 
Absolute, or God, expresses himself in duality, so man, 
who partakes of the spirit of God, but who has lost the 
infinity of his higher self in the complexitj' and the 
chaos arising from the process of creation, desires to move 
towards the Creator, to become absorbed in the Absolute. 

In The light of this Absolutism, the Universe seemed 
to become the tiniest speck in the aeons of the historical 
process in which all things were tending towards the 
Divine. And the whole activity of man which is bound 
up in those habits of emotion, action and thought, which 
spring from human needs and interests, seemed to be 
involved in an eternal cycle of birth and rebirth through 
which he is perfecting himself for absorption into the 
Divine. 

So this was man ! A kind of nothingness inspired by 
the spirit of God, but separated from Him as a lover 
from the beloved, though capable of realizing Him if he 
so desired. 

This negative tradition tended to pull all my newly- 
acquired ideas askew. For, according to this, there 
seemed to be at least two different species of desires, 
high and low, the reflections of the self-will of those who 
aim at union with God through the battles of the mind, 
or through propitiation of priests, and the small desires 
of those who wanted to escape from the miseries of the 
earthly state, such as poverty, disease and frustration. 
And, apparently, a man who docilely accepted his position 
within the framework of traditional Hindu caste society, 
however low and humiliating that position, was a good 
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citizen, whereas those who consciously questioned tradi* 
tion and su£Fered unwillingly were moral lepers. Every* 
one was bora to his position and had to accept his lot 
through the cj’cle of birth to rebirth. Except, of course, 
that you had the right to ask the eternal questions and 
to sec yourself as part of Reality, even though you could 
not alter your position in the everyday world of appear¬ 
ances. So that you remained a frantically agitated.^^pe- 
luous, fictional being trying to realize that you were 
capable of being filled with God and thus seeking to 
become one with the omnipotent, omniscient, all-pervading 
free spirit, the Absolute above, but really consigned to 
the iniquities of hell on earth, without a hope of better¬ 
ing yourself. 

So this was man ! Bound up in the life of personality, 
weak and poor and dwarfed into insignificance, eternally 
afraid of the proud privilege he had lost when God split 
himself into the Universe and introduced the element of 
desire in his creatures, limited and humiliatingly circum¬ 
scribed in every way. 

For a while this vague conscience, which oozes from the 
works of the neo-Hindu writers, kept on accusing me and 
the new sense of values I had acquired from Europe, the 
sense of time, the taste of alcohol, tobacco and the 
craving for life, until I found a half-interrupted colloquy 
going on in myself : 

Conscience: All your search for truth, all your desire 
for beauty, all your ideals of service and social justice 
are attempts to serve your own ego, to enlarge it, so that 
you may look important, so that you may flourish. 
Vour much-vaunted objeaivity is not really a liberation 
from the ego but a rationalization of your self-interest in 
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order 19 give your personatity a higher value. You cannot 
escape from personality in a world of personalities ; you 
cannot be free from the bondage of self unless you cut 
out desire.... 

I, Me ana Myself: But I am in no sense a disin¬ 
terested searcher after truth and I am full of desires, as 
are other people. 

Conscience : Then you arc doomed to be imprisoned in 
this temporal universe. You will always remain shackled 
in the chain of cause and effect, for one set of desires 
leads to another set of desires. And desire is potentially 
evil. 

I, Me and Myself : Let me tell you that desire generates 
good as well as evil. 

Conscience: No. Real good is Absolute ; it is outside 
Time, it is also the highest ideal. 

I, Me and Myself : But, surely, if your God created the 
Universe and manifested himself in the world. He must 
have introduced into it potential good as well as evil. 
Surely, if He split himself through sheer joy of freedom 
in creation, and creation is tending towards Him, then 
the personality of God is dependent on the created 
order and is only possible with reference to an imperfect 
world which is capable of progress. 

Conscience : The Absolute is above God in His creative 
aspect, is beyond Time. All the potential values. Good¬ 
ness, Truth and Beauty, cannot be realired, except out¬ 
side Time, without ^e practice of Yoga. Lit^ration 
from Time, desire and personality alone can actualize 
the verities. 

I, Me and Myself : First of all, you presuppose an 
Absolute. Then you say that contact with Him is only 
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possible through control of breath and' the adoption of 
some ridiculous posture like the juggler balancing himself 
on his head or looking at his navel. This is manifestly 
absurd and contradiaory. And if there is a conscious 
will in man to attain values, if men are active agents 
and not passive participants in the return of all things to 
God, then why doesn’t your God help human beings to 
achieve Goodness and Undersmnding through ^ little 
tilting of the scales in favour of potential good rather 
than keep all the potential evil for the world to shoulder ? 
Why does he remain a bloodless, pure, disinterested 
Consciousness outside Time ? And what about those who 
strive to live, to enjoy the fruits of this world ? 

Conscience: The Absolute is beyond Time, Goodness, 
Beauty, Truth and Desire. Above everything ; the human 
and animal level, transcendent, supreme, devoid of per¬ 
sonality ; while man’s very desire to rise, to transcend 
personality, to realis^e the spiritual and timeless good 
condemns him to the eternal bondage of personality... . 
And so on, and so forth. 

There seemed no escape for man according to the exalted, 
yet somewhat pedantic, Vedantic ideal. And as for the 
religion based on it, there was required an ultimate sur¬ 
render of reason to faith and mystical intuition as well 
as to the pernicious caste organization. 

Was Christianity any better ? 

Certainly the hundred or so pages of the essential 
Christian gospel in the New Testament contained per¬ 
haps smne of the simplest and m<»c beautiful truths about 
life. And more than the truths he preached, since they 
are often contradictory and partial, the perscmality of the 
Galilean carpenter's son, tender, wise, gracious, human 
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and deioted to the point of mattyrdotn, is one of the 
"goodest” the world has known. 

But the Christian thconsts are not content to make 
their plea fo*- the greatness of their religion on the basis 
of the mere goodness of Jesus, but claim that he was 
the only Son of God, whom the Divine Father sent here 
to save the world. This exclusiveness is hard for the 
intclli^nce to concede in view of the equal heights of 
moral and spiritual beauty of character achieved by a 
man like the Buddha. 

And to dismiss Gautama, merely because he did not 
dehne his attitude to God or claim direct connection 
with Him, was a further difficulty. It made the accept¬ 
ance of Christianity contingent upon the acceptance of 
the dogma of a personal God, the real father of Jesus 
and not merely a metaphorical, symbolic father. And 
since the only proof or verification for belief in such a 
God was the assumption that "He that cometh to God 
must believe that He is and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him,” it meant that we had to 
begin our religious life by assuming that God exists and 
desires to be known. The ultimate test of this kind of 
belief lay in revelation, in the questionable hypothesis 
that God wishes to cmnmum'cate with mankind, and in 
the evidence of the various saints who are alleged to 
have had mystical communion with Him. 

Besides, a pemonal God who dispensed forgiveness 
and only accepted the recommendations of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, and the prophets and priests of his Church, 
before sending people to heaven or hell (even though 
this Church often promised entry into the kingdmn of 
heaven to anyone who left his property to it at death, 
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however he had earned ic), would seem a plausible 
enough deity only to those who believed in their essen¬ 
tial sinfulness. But to me the whole presumption about 
man being born in sin, which lay at the root of Christian 
ethic, seemed obnoxious. For whatever crificism may be 
levelled against the Vedantic Absolute, who is above all 
human considerations of morality, there is in the Hindu 
and, particularly, in the Buddhist view, an insistegee on 
light and knowledge as against the Christian insistence on 
darkness and sin. Gautama became the ' enlightened one ’ 
when he attained the highest state, whereas from the 
start Christianity seemed to condemn human beings to an 
abject and ignominious position. 

And to those who W'cre believing Hindus or had been 
fascinated by the subtleties of Indian thought, the Indian 
personal God, Krishna, and his teaching in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, seemed at least as convincing as the author of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The leniency of the gracious 
phrase, " Come all ye who labour and are heavy laden 
and I shall give ye rest,” was fairly well matched by tlic 
concession : 

" For chough exceeding great is the toil of those 
whose minds are attached to the Unknown...as for 
them who having cast all works on me and given them¬ 
selves over CO me, worship me in medication, with 
whole-hearted Yoga, these speedily I lift up from the 
sea of death and life, O Partha, their minds being set 
on roe.” 

The record of the Christian missionaries in the Colonial 
and semi-Colonial countries was, except in rare cases 
like that of C. F. Andrews, not a happy one, in so far as, 
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until very recently, they bore the Cross to the ^r>flung 
places of the earth almost side by side with the Imperial 
sword. 

So that, in {pile of all the reverence one might feel for 
the beauties and graces of the life of Jesus, conversion 
from the Hinduism into which I was bom, and which I 
had outgrown, to another religion so pronouncedly 
negati^as Christianity, did not seem to me very worth 
while. I was deeply impressed by the Christian concep* 
tion of the development of human personality through 
unseldsh service, but this was only a conhemation of the 
Hindu doctrine of bhakti, devotion through works. I was 
not so stupid as to regard Qiristianity as merely an in> 
surance society against the pains of hell. But to me there 
was something lacking ip a religion which was so much 
on the defensive as to put more emphasis on the super¬ 
structure built round a prophet’s varied and contradictory 
opinions and to uphold his God-head through thick and 
chin when the greatest thing about him was his goodness 
and his grace. 




VI 


I REMEMBER saying to Bonamy Dobree at lunch 
one day about the year 1931, "I want to believe." "If 
you feel like chat, do so," he said very understan^gly ; 
"personally, 1 don’t feel the need for it." I respected 
Dobree’s position because I knew he had arrived at bis 
standpoint of anistic disinterestedness, the fascination of 
studying a mind for its own sake, if 1 may so put it, 
through a great deal of scholarship and research. And 
he had the courage of his experience when he wrote a 
little later : "Many, including myself, are in the position 
of the sick man (though not too unhappy about it, and 
by no means bedridden), and, moreover, are not prepared 
to pay the price our cure would require." But for me, 
who had come through the social and mental disintegra¬ 
tion of contemporary India, through some years of academic 
philosophical study, panicularly in Hume and Bertrand 
Russell, and then through the years of the world economic 
crisis, my sickness was a very unhappy business indeed. 
For, if I was to write, as 1 had just decided to do, with 
a view to discovering the causes of the mental and 
material chaos in India and the world, and of my own 
failure as well as the failure of my generation in the face of 
it, if I was to act, as seemed necessary, because of the 
oppressive political and social authority in India and the 
emergence of fascism in Europe, 1 must believe, 1 must 
have some touch-stone of values to discriminate between 
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the various problems before me. I must .have some 
hypotheses. 

What was the aim I was to set myself in my worit ? 
What was my relation to writers, in India and Britain, 
to my own Indian cultural heritage and to the heritage 
of Europe which 1 had come to acquire } Was I to be a 
pure artist or would I have, to play some part in the 
polit^l life of the day ? 

1 might begin to answer these questions by tracing, 
very briefly, the mcmal climate of Western Europe 
during the years 1931*36 during which they arose in my 
mind. 

As may seem obvious from my friend Dobree's re¬ 
marks quoted above, the period was certainly not a 
congenial one. The world crisis had indeed sharpened 
all issues before the intellectuals, and they were eagerly 
searching for some kind of faith, or even lack of faith. 
But as their own economic position was more or less se¬ 
cure under laissez-faire capitalism, they were chary of 
questioning the status quo and were predominantly inter¬ 
ested in certain aspects of the aesthetic problem, the 
problem of classicism versus romanticism, rather than in 
relating these questions with the broad moral issues of 
the time. 

Mr. Russell was urging men to secure only such ends 
a.s appealed to the purely rationalistic mind, D. H. 
Lawrence was advocating a Rousseauistic naturalism 
through which men were to surrender themselves to the 
dark gods of the unconscious. Mr. Middleton Murry 
insisted upon the supreme beauty of poetical experience 
and evolved a personal my'sticism. Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
was satirizing everyone. Mr. Eliot alone was for a more 
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comprehensive philosophy, and he had just aiq^ounced 
that he was Anglo-Catholic in religion, Royalist in poll- 
rics and Classicist in literature. But almost all the inteU 
lectuals lacked centrality of vision ; for few of them, in 
spite of their great sincerity and earnestness, had as yet 
been able to achieve a synthesis or to call for the intel¬ 
lectual and moral revolution which was necessary to set 
life on a new and more secure basis. They hajJ the 
tolerance of academic thinkers about each other’s attitudes 
and acquiesced in, or were partially sympathetic to, a 
wide range of facts, but were unable to take a total view 
of man. This disability of front rank Europeans to take a 
view of the whole man, a view of man in the round rather 
than as scientists, economists, philosophers and artists, 
seemed to me to be the real trahhon des cleixs. And al¬ 
though it seemed presumptuous to assert this, 1 said so 
rather loudly, because I had taken my miseducation in the 
humanities to heart and was more concerned with men and 
all the values they live by than with any single value or 
sec of values in themselves. 

It seemed to me, then, lotting on, as it were, from 
the glare of the tropics rather than through the fogs of 
the North Sea, that nineteenth-century liberalism and the 
complex and diverse civilization arising from the indus¬ 
trial revolution had encouraged a very pernicious form 
of specialism in Western Europe, through which a 
physicist had become relatively uninterested in chem¬ 
istry, a biologist in mathematics, a philosopher in poetry, 
a novelist in philosophy or religion, and the whole lot of 
them in politics or economics. The world had been arbi¬ 
trarily, split up into a number of categories, and further 
subdivided ; and there was little or no attempt at relating 
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rhe da^ of one set of observations to the restr The wise 
man who in the East still had a sanction in the minds of 
men, had here become an inessential fool. 

So far indeed had this specialism gone that some 
intellectuals asserted that it was a good thing for Indians 
to remain under British rule as, the executive business 
of Government being relegated to others, the natives 
coul^ occupy themselves more usefully in cultivating 
their ancient genius in the arts and the humanities. 
Knowing how little influence intellectuals could exercise 
on politicians and business men, the intellectuals and 
other men of letters had perhaps accepted their own posi> 
tion as outcasts, or voluntary exiles in Bohemia. And, as 
they enjoyed comparative immunity from the censorship 
and possessed the freedom of speech and opinion won 
for them by their predecessors, they could well cultivate 
their sensibilities. Bur, cconmnic and political frustra¬ 
tion apart, those of us in India who had had to read the 
masterpieces of Russian and French literature surrepti¬ 
tiously, for fear of the British-Indian police, felt differently 
about it: we would have to interest ourselves to some 
extent in the struggle for liberation from British impe¬ 
rialism that was going on in our country, because it was 
the only way in which we could achieve the liberty to 
read and write at all freely. And we would have to look 
at the whole of the European and Asiatic traditions, 
compare and contrast them, try to achieve some kind of 
synthesis even through the welter of confusion, and get 
to woik to build the new India. 

Thus, though primarily interested in human values, I 
knew I would have to face the prcrfilem of politics and 
economics, particularly the wretchedness of the human 
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beings in India which had been the background my 
early life. 

As I recall it now I must confess that on account of 
these vague preoccupations I always felt a considerable 
gap in my relations with the English writers I knew. 
For, somehow, although 1 received grear kindness from 
them and enjoyed the gift of the most genuine and loyal 
friendships, there was always a certain kind of, ^clf- 
consciousncss in our discussions about India between my 
friends and myself, at least until well into the tbinies. 
It may have been panly due to my own inferiority com* 
plex, ingrown through insult and humiliations at the 
hands of authority in India, and leading to a sensitiveness 
which bordered upon touchiness; but partly, 1 am sure, 
it was due to the acquiescence (conscious or unconscious, 
I don’t know which) by most British writers I knew at 
tliat rime, with the status quo and with the arguments 
used even by the most obtuse of publicists against the 
advancement of the under-privilegcd both in Britain and 
the Empire. 

I remember a particular instance of this which hap¬ 
pened in a casual discussion about India with Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks, who had asked me to come and stay 
with him for a week-end in Cambridge. I found that 
this kindest and wisest of teachers believed in an unre* 
lieved Kiplingism, and in the doctrine of "trusteeship,” 
except that he was dead set against the milimry caste in 
Britain and India for some reason. Bonainy Dobree seem¬ 
ed to me a static liberal at that time, though he was 
to bec(»ne much more sympathetic later on. Herbert 
Read was sail mainly an aesthete and, had not yet come 
to anarchism. And other British friends of mine, though 
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inwardly guilty and ashamed about India, were mostly 
noncommittal, and refused, with rare exceptions, to sign 
even for civil liberties in India. 

I don’t want to exaggerate the significance of such 
differences of opinion as I had with them, because there 
can be no friendship between people if they do not agree 
to differ about many things, but I am also firmly con* 
vin^^ that there can be no dignity in the personal rela* 
cions of British and Indian intellectuals unless British 
writers realize that the freedom of speech and opinion 
which they take for granted is denied to their friends in 
Africa, and unless they sec to it that imcllcctuals every¬ 
where enjoy e<]ual rights of citizenship, so that chauvinist 
nationalisms can break down and give place to a fraternity 
of men with new ideas. For who should be more 
univcrsalist in his outlcx^ than the intellectual, the poet ? 
And isn’t there already through the shrinking of the world, 
through improved communications and the spread of 
science, an emerging world civilization, the need for world 
brotherhood at least in the minds of the few avant-garde 
intellectuals ? 

Of course, there were not wanting, even in the twenties 
and thirties, a few men of a liberalizing tendency who 
had deHnicely repudiated sectarianism and the Nationalist- 
Imperialist idea. Leonard Woolf, H. N. Brailsford. 
Lowes Dickinson, E. M. Forster. Tracing their intellec¬ 
tual ancestry to the Greeks, they declared Society to be 
greater than the State, and were convinced that free 
men were better than slaves. And they fraternized with 
anyone who talked in a civilized language in any corner 
of the world, especially with anyone who tried to 
question, and inquire and speculate, who sought to 
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bleak down the frontiers. They were not conjeot to 
be deaf mutes and blind to the harmony and beauty of 
civilization whenever it sprouted forth. Perhaps they 
were considered by others to be fools wh^ rushed in 
where angels fear to tread. But I was with them—one 
of the fools and very happy in my foily. 

I did not need to whip myself into a frenzy of hatred 
in order to criticize Nationalist-Imperialism. It -came 
naturally to me because it not only summed up my 
instinctive reactions to British rule in India, but was the 
result of my most reasoned thinking at that time. For 
1 had come to believe that the notions of Empire and 
freedom arc absolutely inconsistent, that the rule of one 
people by another is not freedmn but slavery. I had 
grown up in the ferment of a great moral and political 
movement in which 1 had learnt, through the eleven stripes 
on my back at Amritsar, that alien authority constricted our 
lives in every way. I can’t say that there was no bitter- 
nes.s in my hatred of imperialism, because I remember 
how often waves of fury swept over me to see hundreds 
of human beings go to jail daily after being beaten up 
by the police for offering civil disobedience. But I did 
not let my imagination blind me to the fact that my 
hatred of Imperialism was bound up also with my dis¬ 
gust for the cruelty and hypocrisy of Indian feudal life, 
with its castes, creeds, dead habits and customs, and its 
restriaive religious rites and praaices. I was one of 
many groping young men of my generation who had 
begun to question everything in our background, to look 
away from the big houses and to feel the misery of the 
inert, disease-ridden, underfed, illiterate people about us. 
The more authority humiliated us and insulted our intel- 
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ligeace by suppressing books and ideas, the nlbre hungrily 
we devoured knowledge of the outside world, the more 
avidly we sought to contact others in Europe and Asia 
who we knew were thinking like us. And whether our 
dearest friends and nearest relations liked it or not, 
whether the Sarkar tortured us or talked to us persuasively, 
we had set our hearts on our liberation and those of other 
oppressed peoples, whoever they were, wherever they 
were and of whatever shape, size and colour. 

I had come abroad, not merely with the purpose of 
sightseeing, but with the vague and genuine ambition to 
learn the secrets of European civilization, to reside for a 
time in a world where ideas of social and human equality 
could at least be discussed freely, if they were not quite 
sincerely accepted. I had emerged frmn an old Indian 
civilization and was deliberately searching into the values 
of the dominant European civilization. But I had found 
that those very people who were the real custodians of 
European culnire, the intelligentsia, were betraying it, by 
accepting defeat at the hands of the mantcuvring party 
politicians and by devoting themselves to their own petty 
concerns, be these egotistical self-realization, salvation or 
poetry and art as mere forms of selEsh amusement. 1 was 
not unmindful, however, that the failure of the best minds 
of Europe to exercise any moral influence, however direct 
or indirect, on the perpetrators of the flrst world war, as 
well as the peace which followed that prolonged slaughter, 
had had a great deal to do with the cymicism with which 
the intellectuals shrugged their shtHildcrs whenever poli¬ 
tical or social questions were mentioned. 

Hie individual naturally tends to turn inwards in 
quest of his own safety, pleasure or integrity when all 
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arouad is violence and gteed and fear. And there are 
limits to the interest a person feels in another, stiorc of 
becoming a sentimentalist, or emotion-monger. Also a 
person may disclaim all human responsibility if he does 
not believe in the state of which he is a citizen, and he 
may evolve his own rules and criterions. And there is 
the enduring fascination of the perpendicular approach 
which lures one on and on until one can touch the stars. 

But it was because a great many European intellectuals 
were inclined to forget about the horizontal position 
altogether to escape from the realities of the time and 
become involved in means to the exclusion of ends, in 
the tributaries to the exclusion of the mainstream, that 
I felt disappointed. They were prepared to enjoy the 
fruits of science and the industrial revolution around 
them, but not worry themselves over-much about the 
meaning of life. On the other hand, they recommended 
to the Indians the merits of an idyllic peasant existence 
and paid lip service to the virtues of the more vertical 
flights of Asiatic civilization while neglecting its present 
degeneracy. They did not seek a synthesis between Asia 
and Europe. And in order to preserve their own superior 
way of life they were fond of instituting that crude dis¬ 
tinction between a materialistic West and a spiritual East 
which was such an utter vulgarization of the true facts ! 

It seemed to me, through my assodation with Indian 
and Chinese friends, that the intelligentsia in Asia had 
already moved ahead of European intellectual circles in 
the realization both of a sense of locality and a wider, 
more human outlook, llie vast public opinion of that 
part of the world had seen through the "white man’s 
burden” stuff and was beginning to ask the leaders of 
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European culture whether they would underwrite the 
claim to freedom of the oppressed peoples and declare 
their faith in the moral, social and intellectual values of 
their own civilization. 

We in India had done a great deal of thinking about 
qualitative aspects of the universe. The great religious 
and cultural tradition of India was of immense conse- 
quci^e to us ; and we were very concerned to rescue it 
from debasement in the currency of ordinary practice and 
to take from this hcriuge of ours what was useful to 
us to-day. But we were not willing to let our preoccupa¬ 
tion with the values of our past prevent us from achieving 
new ones. The very basis of all civilized living and think¬ 
ing—education, health, political and economic freedom, 
were denied to us with the familiar excuses that being 
"natives” we would not appreciate "anything better,” that 
we were "fatalists,” "corrupt” and "inferior” and so 
couldn’t use the new gadgets ; whereas we were iment on 
perfecting the only world civilization that there is for 
good or evil, the new industrial civilization, so as to lift 
ourselves from the degrading, sub-human levels at which 
our masters preferred to leave us, to a hiunan awareness, 
to the mastery and control of ourselves as well as of the 
natural forces which surrounded us, to a new synthesis 
of values. 

This search for a comprehensive, many-sided attitude 
ftmained a lone one. 1 used, however, to meet £ric Gill, 
the sculptor, a great deal about this time, and was par¬ 
ticularly interested in the kind of outlook he had 
evolved. We generally agreed on the fundamental idea 
of the human and ethical equality of men, and I found 
his critique of capitalism fascinating. And, coming from 
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a tradition of craftsmen, I also shared his insistence on 
the value of the inventive artist, the man who is respon* 
sible for the whole of a job. But the fundamental faith 
to which he had tried to relate all his ideas,^Githolicism, 
was too much like traditional ritualistic Hinduism to 
convince me as a final view. Besides, the ultimate basis 
of the Catholic or the Hindu attitude lay, as I have said, 
in its claim to possess the Absolute Tnuh and the 
mystical test. I was not questioning the Christian Dog* 
ma or the honesty of its saints when they gave evidence 
of the sudden visions or trances through which they 
achieved union with God. But I had never had such an 
experience myself. Nor could I believe that the vast 
majority, or even the most sincere, sensitive and talented 
men, could be vouchsafed these visions. And a view 
of life, built on the testimony, howsoever uniform, 
of a few saints, could not be recommended as a realix* 
able value to a civilization out of joint. Like Jacques 
Maritain, Gill was conscious of the limitations and igno¬ 
rances of Christianity and welcomed the friendship and 
co-operation of even those who did not share his 
religious faith. Also, he was willing to consider " the 
common good ” as a necessary consideration following 
from the faa that man lived in society — he even em¬ 
phasised the communism of the early Christian com¬ 
munities. But though he considered man and every¬ 
thing concerning his needs and interests the supreme 
values, he felt that not the secular world but the king¬ 
dom of God alone could properly house man. And, as 
a believing Catholic, this drew GUI into the orbit of the 
Pope. I believe Gill never resolved the contradiction 
between his Catholicism and the socialism of William 
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Morris,' to which he subscribed, especially as the reac* 
tionary tendency of the Pope’s encyclicals, and his open 
intervention on the side of fascism, kept pulling Gill 
away from 'Jie Church on the one hand, and the Com* 
munisc insistence on madiine, even though for service 
and not for profit, as a means and not as an end, 
frightened him back to the craft system (Mi the other. I 
was ‘uiore inclined to accept his master, Morris, because 
the latter had accepted political values as part of his 
system of human and artistic values, even though to the 
end he remained an enemy of the machine. 

I found myself, then, working out the implications of 
the various systems of values for living, with great difh* 
culty. Nothing seemed certain in the post*crisis years, 
in Europe or, in fact, in any other part of the world. All 
the old standards, tests and values of religion, philo¬ 
sophy, science, political and social morality had broken 
down and nothing positive was being put in their place. 
1 had certainly decided that the mere desire for per¬ 
sonal happiness and the longing for superficial pleasures 
on the sensational level encouraged by European 
civilization was not the summum bomtm of life. Only, a 
destructive critique of naturalistic hedonism was not 
enough, for it meant a snobbish contempt for the 
ordinary pleasure-principle which dominates the life of 
most people, and it ended in an idealistic concern with 
spiritual values to the exclusion of all material concern. 
Whereas, it seemed to me that the more vertical triumphs 
of mankind had a meaning, only because they could 
enrich life, the ordinary workaday life of ordinary 
men. This was more particularly so because the whole 
of human history had so far been a record of the struggle 
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of men for power and glory aad wealth, with fhe vast 
bulk of humanity merely figuring as pawns in the bands 
of a few, while any attempt at honest living in the 
present and the future would have to include the well* 
being of the many. 

The casual anarchism of much of contemporary 
European liberal thought seemed to me rather distress* 
ing in view of the difficulties we had to face in India. 
We had been anarchists long enough, accepting every* 
thbg, looking for God equally in cabbages and roses, in 
the highest flights of the fancy as well as in dung, 
pantheists who, moreover, lay about in the sun, licked 
our sores and complained in doleful poetry or fatalistic 
phrases about the hopelessness of our lot. Parmacman 
and Allah were always on our lips and what we didn’t 
have of the goods of this world we put down, often 
hypocritically, to our distaste for them and to our 
preference for the things of the spirit than to our lack of 
will. A defeated people, we had become defeatists and 
made our contempt for the rigid mechanical order 
which the bureaucracy had imposed on us, a contempt 
for all orderly human achievement. Addicted to the 
certitudes of intuition as a final test of awareness, we 
suspected the intellect. And the way we reclined on 
nature and sprawled about in our leisurely civilization, 
resolving everydng to its ultimate constituents and 
finding meaning only in the hidden unities behind 
everything, was charming but ineffectual. As against the 
people who were so busy ** thinging ” that they had no 
time for *' thinking ” at all, for asking what man is here 
for, we had been eternally arguing about MokihA, 
release from the trammels of existence. Out elders were 
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a tired ‘people who did not even ask the fundamental 
questions anew, but merely repeated the old answers on 
the rosaries. The concrete problems of why the world 
was made, huw evil came into it, what we are to do with 
our lives, and in what respen men are superior to the 
beasts, the vegetables and inanimate things — these issues 
were seldom faced in a new way. Enlightened Euro- 
peanf, like Heard and Huxley, duly sympathized with 
Indian aspirations for the higher life, for they them¬ 
selves had come the full circle and ended up with the 
riddle of the sphinx dangling before them. Tran¬ 
scendentalism based on nothings—specially in the face 
of death. 

But what about Life ? Was the notion of human 
improvement just a middle-class myth bxiilt up by H. G- 
Wells ? And were we always to remain enclosed in the 
vicious circle of the old world, merely because some of us, 
saints and artists, had tasted the ultimate and enduring 
satisfactions of qualitative living ? And were all the 
potential great spirits among the millions of illiterates 
to remain mute Miltons ? 

I found on thinking things over that the fundamental 
difference in this connection was between youth and age, 
that in many ways European civilization was already 
the old world and the contemporary Asiatic world the 
new one. Certainly the mental climate of Western 
Europe in which 1 found myself seemed to be different 
from that of the India in which I had grown up. If it 
is not a simplification I may say, generally, that the 
youth of India during the last quarter of a century bad 
been going through a kind fk heroic age. All our 
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gestures, all our thoughts, all our talk — everything that 
we did— had been inspired by the beHej that we must 
create a new India, build a new world. A great deal 
of our talk, and many of our gestures were, of course, 
falsely heroic. Some people claimed that we had aero¬ 
planes in ancient India because the God Rama had 
flown on the back of the bird Garuda when he went to 
fight Havana, the king of Lanka, Others said that 
because we were one of the oldest peoples in the world, 
we were, therefore, the greatest. But apart from such 
aberrations, which were obviously in the nature of com¬ 
pensations for our present-day inadequacies, we had 
other beliefs which were sincere and vital. For instance, 
we were all, to a greater or less extent, stirred by the 
spectacle of the moral force which often shamed brute 
force. Also, we were aware that a great many of our 
people suffered from poverty and squalor around us 
with a patience that was truly heroic. No one in India 
has yet written the epic of this suffering adequately, 
because the realities were too crude for a writer like 
Tagore, and it was not easy to write an epic in India 
while all the intricate problems of the individual in the 
new world had yet to be solved. But the important and 
significant thing was that everyone, even those who 
were for finding compensations, or side-tracking the 
Issues, believed in recovery, in a rebirth or renaissance. 

Here in Bngland 1 had found that there was prevalent 
a profound distrust of heroism or belief, a'kind of polite 
scepticism, a tiredness and a boredom and hopelessness 
about the future. 

But I could not, in view of my Indian background, 
afford to take a pessimistic view or to be complacent, 
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even though I passed everything dirough the sieve of 
philosophical doubt. 

It berame increasingly clear to me then, through the 
stress of this moral struggle, that I could not think of the 
old philosophies and religions of India as eternal, that 
if we had acquired a ‘faith in new values such as 
democracy, personal freedom, etecetera, we must inquire 
into the European tradition. And in that sense I tended 
to regard the hopes and aspirations which had found 
form in the lofty abstraaioos and beautiful poetry of 
our religions and philosophies as the quintessence of 
dreams, reveries and wisdom which arose from the 
concrete facts of the time, and as a tradition which 
needed to be deeply understood and if possible reinter¬ 
preted before being used to-day. 

For though there can be no exact correspondence bet¬ 
ween the mental flights of a civilization and its physical 
well-being, the acuteness and subtley of the questions 
asked in a time do reflect the struggle of that time, and 
indeed, of the particular generation by whom they ate 
asked. Thus the religions which seem to be everlasting 
and more chan human, turn out to be the products of 
men's lives, of the clashes cA tribe and caste and class 
and nation. The metaphors in which they are couched 
certainly tesdfy to the actual problems and the conflicts 
in the world at various periods : the contirmatton and 
development of the history of nature, interrupted for 
long periods by the attempts at synthesis widi the super¬ 
structure of new faiths and beliefs, but always developing, 
even though slowly, through all the intricate strands, im¬ 
plications, and issues of man’s battle for life and more life 
and a higher one. j 
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I F this was so, I was commined to the historic process 
and to the appreciation of culture as the efflorescence 
of all the contradictory impulses of civilization, which 
formed a loose kind of pattern. For it seemed to me that 
the historical approach was the best yard>sick which had 
' so far been discovered. 

What then, had happened in India and how was it 
situated to>day in the light of world events ? And whar 
relation did I bear to it all ? 

At the risk of seeming obvious, I may say that the 
answers to these questions could not be given from an 
abstract analysis of the motives of human behaviour and 
psychology, as if human nature were an unchanging, 
timeless entity. This would only lead to a flatulent 
grandiloquence about eternal moods embodying nothing 
except that some minute and spurious truism about one 
or two intense moments might result from the meta* 
physical wrappings of dissociated states of awareness. 
Equally, the historical process was too complex and 
intricate, and there was no licence for the wild hopes 
for the coming of the millennium to-morrow if only one 
understood history — for it is not easy to know all the 
facts, and febrile gestures fall flat through the tests of 
time. 

But human relations seemed to have developed through 
the ages from one fairly distina social stage to another. 
And, in spite of the redundancy of much human expe* 
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rience, ,the individual to-day was the result of all the 
forces that had been woricing for billions of years from 
the time when the first spark lit certain inert, inorgtric 
matter Into life and which then developed through the 
interactions of various organisms to the more cmnplex 
organisms of contemporary societies. 

That there was inanimate matter before there was life, 
most philosophers and scientists seemed nowadays to be 
agreed upon ; but it was the question of the occurrence 
of life in the world on which they brcrfce down. 

Some philosophers found it easy to have recourse to 
the intervention of a deity, while others, even realists 
and materialists, were inclined to believe in a vital life 
force. There is, of course, such an unmistakable similarity 
between the chemical processes that occur in living and 
non-living matter chat philosophers, who compose a 
closely guarded company union in favour of co-operation 
with the great boss, God, are inclined to interpret this 
phenomenon so as to give idealism the benefit of the 
doubt. And the fact that life has evolved through 
millions and billions of years, the colloidal viruses of 
atomic movements, baaeria, specks of jelly, plant, mobile 
organisms living in other organisms, fish, the amphibian 
creatures of the air and mammals to that lemur-like 
creature, the ape ancestor of Homo Sapiens, through fur¬ 
ther millions of years to the tool culture of the various 
ages — all this made even the scientists so dizzy that 
they were inclined to posit some kind of vital push in 
nature. 


But once admit the fact of the transformation of 
energy, the organic cell and evolution, and then the 
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Marxian hypothesis makes things fairly easy to •under¬ 
stand. At first natural processes go on, punctuated by 
sudden “ leaps,” when quantities change into qualities 
and vice versa. Then Man makes use of the^mechanical, 
physical and chemical properties of substances in order 
to make other substances subservient to his aims. Nature 
becomes one of the agents of man's activity, that is to 
say, mao annexes nature to his bodily organs. And one 
can see how, through the interaction of the vastly com¬ 
plicated and contradictory aspects of things or pro¬ 
cesses has developed the whole of pre-and past history, 
all life on earth before the tool-making stage and the 
stage of civilized human society. The animal reacts to 
his environment; adapts itself to nature; man acts to 
satisfy bis primary needs and sets going the economic 
processes which can fairly satisfactorily explain the com¬ 
plex and intricate strands of his activity in history. 

Tlie exploitation of the means of production creates 
production relations which, on account of the constant 
interaction between man and nature, and between the 
various parts of society, creates those contradictions 
which are inherent in the development of society. And, 
as in nature, so in society, when the disequilibrium 
among the conflicting forces reaches a stage at which it 
is chocked up for want of further development, there 
occurs the social revolution which by a *' leap ” takes the 
property relations through the dynamic opposition im¬ 
plicit in them a stage further. And property being an 
economic, social, as well as a political fact, that is to say 
the basis of the political power of the State, we find 
those continual alterations in the balance of power which 
leave wredcs: of people behind as the fade-outs of history, 
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shadows in the obscure badcgrouad of changing world 
forces. 

For instance, six hundred years ago the greater part 
of the world had trembled at the name of the Tartars 
and fled in terror before the flashing swords of the 
Mongol cavalry. Three hundred years ago the Mughals 
seemed to be set on the throne of Delhi as if forever. 
And then British imperialism held sway from Kashmir 
to Cape>G>morin, from Burma to Sindh. ... In one 
country of the world, Russia, the capitalist class rela> 
cions had been upset by the proletarian revolution and a 
classless society was on the way till fascism, the advance 
guard of rationalized capitalism, attacked this socialist 
country. 

It was in this way that the immense and incompre* 
hensible jumble of faas, of fallen empires, the French 
Revolution, liberalism, capatalist-imperialism, the Geixnan 
Reich and other world systems could be at all explained 
with some plausibility. It was a dialectical study of the 
causative faaors which could perhaps explain some of 
the so called ’'mysteries” of history. . . . 

1 was, then, an Indian, a British subject by birth« bora 
of a father who had brt^en away from the hereditary 
profession of artisanship and joined the mercenary British* 
Indian army, and of a peasant mother. 

I had been educated and brought up as one of the pri* 
vileged few in Bridsh-Indian schools and colleges imder 
a completely pernicious system of education, which had 
sought to keep the realities of life at bay from me. But 
the realities 1^ come home to me after all, and I had 
become dimly aware of the disintegratioo and social 
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anarchy produced by British imperialist domination in 
India. * 

Like rising sap had been the urge in me to break away 
and to escape, to roam the world over, to adventure in 
search of romance. But the gaucfy flower had not always 
smelt sweet. Perhaps the binerness on the tongue of 
remembered experience had tainted the fruit and noth¬ 
ing that could be plucked from the branches of poverty, 
of danger, humiliation and darkness could taste any¬ 
thing but sour. Or perhaps the luscious fruit, heavy and 
rounded and ripe, would only grow from other roots, 
the roots which grew from the fecund soil of clash with 
authority,— parents, school, college and prospective 
employers, etc. 

So I struggled to weigh up the double burden on my 
shoulders, the Alps of the European tradition and the 
Himalayas of my Indian past, all my senses aching to 
realize the significance of the history of my cotmtry, all 
my heart and brain devoted to the search of those causes 
which had led to its present degeneracy. And everything 
in me concentrated on maturing the first daric revolt 
which was to enable me to see behind the subterfuges 
of reactionary megalomaniacs, the truth about the facts 
of experience. 

By one of those coincidences which happen to those 
who are habituated to discursive reading, a series of 
letters on India written by Marx to the New York Herald 
Tribune in 1853 fell into my hands at this time. I 
discussed these in detail with my friend Ralph Fox, who 
had just then written on the colonial history of British 
Imperialiam. And a whole new world was opened to 
me. All the threads of my past reading, which had got 
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tied UD into knots, seemed suddenly to straighten out, 
and I began to see not only the history o£ India but the 
whole history of human society in some sort of inter¬ 
connection. The fact that Marxian dialectic bad oatur- 
ally developed out of Hegel, whom 1 had read, added to 
the zest of my pteoccupaticm with ic And, of course, 
the happiest thing was that Marxism was no dogma 
of a church militant—>in spite of the critics who 
declared it to be only another religion with Marx as its 
prophet — but a scientific and rational method for the 
study of society, a hypothesis which was leading to new 
discoveries. 

1 understood now how the British in conquering India 
had, wimtiingly, brought about a social revolution in 
India, a vase upturning in the age-old economic order 
of Asia. 

How had a handful of British achieved this ? 

The Barons, the first revolutionary " middle class ” in 
England, had obtained the Magna Carta from King 
John. The scions of this Baronial order had overthrown 
the first revolutionaries and brought about a second 
middle-class revolution through the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. During the hey-day of this triumph 
Elizabeth Tudor gave to the merchants of the city of 
London on 31st December, 1599, a charter to trade with 
the Indies. 

These merchants and their heirs, who were to becenne 
a highly organized middle class, had set out on those 
great exploits on the oceans, piracy on the high seas and 
attanpts to discover those new routes to the Indies 
whicl^ after their successive sniggles with the Spaa- 
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iards« the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French, had 
resulted in the English mastery of Indian trade. 
Adenturers, freebooters, traders and gentlemen, lured 
by travellers’ tales of the fabulous wealth ,and extra¬ 
ordinary civilization of India, by rumours of the gold, 
the diamonds, the silks, calicoes and spices abounding 
in it, these merchants of the East India G>mpany had 
gone there and conquered the land and enjoyed divi* 
dends of from a hundred to two hundred and fifty per 
cent, apart fitmi the plunder they and their servants 
gathered while engaged in the services of the Company. 

The absence of an organized middle class in India 
gave the English conquerors opportunities which the 
" feudal ” Mughal Empire, with all the magnificence of 
its rich courts, its patronage of art and literature, could 
not exploit because it remained a gigantic but fissi- 
parous machine for devouring the fruit of the toil of 
the countless ryots, who lived and died in small com- 
miuial villages, while the royal court flourished at the 
capital. And between the two there was hardly any 
connection, except that the tax-collector came now and 
then from the court of the provincial chieftain to collect 
revenue in kind and then drove away. 

Apart from the absence of close ties between the Raja 
and the Ryot and the lack of inidative on the part of the 
State in regard to giant irngation wodcs and safe com¬ 
munications as the instruments of centralized power and 
economic advance, the Mu^ial Empire was breaking 
throu^ the weakness of its links with the outlying areas, 
thus providing irresistible opportunities for the revolts 
of lo^ chieftains and the aggrandizement of foreign 
traders. 
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Then* followed the prinuty accumulation of capital 
and the development of capitalist enterprise in England 
through the plundered wealth of India in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the consequent flooding 
of the world market with cheap machioe>raade goods, 
such as textiles, metal gadgets and the rest, produced in 
the first flush of the third English middle-class over¬ 
turning which matured in the Industrial Revolution. 

So India, the coumry which had been the Mecca of 
all freebooters from the West for the beauty of its tex¬ 
tiles and fine handicrafts, became the dumping ground, 
the colony of British capitalism. Native industry was 
ruined, the handicraftsman thrown on the scrapheap of 
unemployment, and the land converted into a supplier 
of raw materials for the faaories of Bradford and 
Manchester. 

The gains of this trade were so enormous that the big 
business men of Britain thought it fit to end the anarchy 
created by the plunderous rule of the servants of the 
company in Irrdia and helped to transfer the adminis¬ 
tration to the Crown. This brought about the complete 
subjugation of India, the complete destruction of the 
primitive Indian village economy, the development of a 
more efficient bureaucracy, the unification of the country 
through a central administration, railways and roads. 
The stage was now set for diat epic of misery which has 
resulted from the intensive exploitation of India and its 
peoples. 

For, having developed the manufacturing industries 
at home to a high state of efficiency, the British bout’ 
geoise had sought to export capital to the subject 
country and started a manufacturing industry in India, 
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to pile up bigger profits by getttag nearer the source 
raw materials, nearer the source of cheap labour, nearer 
the market. After a period of tremendous gains they 
had found that a part of their capital in. India was 
cutting the throat of the part invested at home. So they 
had begun automatically to cut down the industrial 
development of India. The handicraftsmen, who were 
put out of employment by the flood of machine-made 
goods and the early industrial effort in India, had been 
pressing the land, which was already heavily pressed. 
There were millions of unemployed expropriated peasants 
roaming the roads, and an agrarian crisis needing more 
than a few poultices to cure it. 

The era to which 1 had been born was, thus, the 
historic turning point of my country. For, having gone 
so far through the sheer logic of its own acts of aggres¬ 
sion, the British bourgeoUie refused to go any further, 
while the Indian people, growingly conscious of the ex¬ 
ploitation of their country, had begun to challenge 
authority and to demand their right to carry nut the 
social revolution in India to its inevitable conclusion. 
We wanted to win control of the means of production, 
to abolish the profit system and to undertake large 
schemes of industrial and social planning with the help 
of the latest researches in science and technology, 
through which alone we could appease the great hunger 
in our ‘country and becmne dignified members of the 
human family. 
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TT was as simple as that but abo a great deal more 
•* complex. 

Nothing less was involved than a reorientation of 
one’s outlook on history as well as a complete trans> 
formation of present*day society from the new point of 
view. For in India we are faced not only with a re¬ 
naissance but with an enormous reformation. 

The consequences of this view for human society were 
so tremendous that the imagination staggered even at a 
glimpse of the vision of the new world it promised. 

For, if reality be material, evolutionary and incom¬ 
plete ; if man and the mind of man be the products of 
this reality ; if there be a constant interaaion between 
the mind and the reality of which it forms a part, result- 
ing in knowledge; if, further, this knowledge be 
achieved through action; and if, finally, ever new 
aspects of reality be always brought within the range of 
human action and human knowledge, then the range of 
knowledge inevitable to the socio-historical process is 
limitless and the fallibility of man an indubitable fact. 

The obligation to extend knowledge was imperative, 
because it was inherent in the historical process : if man 
wanted to master his destiny and to extend the heritage 
he had acquired then he had to do something about it. 
As Marx had caustically said : “ Philosophers have so far 
interpreted the world, the thing is to change it." 

But where was one to begin ? 
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One could not, of course, bite at the whole of, human 
society and devour it by way of understanding it. No, 
one had to begin somewhere and do something by which 
one could contribute; even if it were ever so little, to the 
application of the new views of the universe, to change 
and transform the realities of one’s time even in the 
obscurest corner of the world, so that life could begin to 
have a new meaning for oneself and other human beings. 

Even this seemed an enormous task, especially if one 
had grown up in a muddled society, where the realities 
of life lay buried beneath the thick crust of mendacity 
and superstition, of dogma and unreasoned belief, where 
knowledge had been sedulously built up only in the 
interests of the few, where the whole tendency to light 
was consciously or unconsciously choked up amid the 
perversions of faith, in order to avert a change of the 
current social order. 

It was necessary, therefore, first of all, to study the 
causes of one’s frustration, the reasons of one’s failure, 
to get to grips with realities. For failure it was, and 
nothing could make it seem b'ke a success, to find that, 
after years of schooling, during which one’s main occu- 
pation had been the study of philosophy, one should 
have been denied, through a faulty education, a know¬ 
ledge of the realities of one’s time, and given little more 
than a vague apprehension of the rudimentary principles 
of human experience, failure to know, failure to dream, 
failure to get hold of one’s destiny ! 

And when one looked at the lot of the less privileged 
populations, for instance in a coimtry like India, one 
noticed how they had been deliberately kept at a level 
of sub-humanity. And, in view of this, all one’s presump- 
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tioos aI;K>ut theory of knowledge and philosophical doubt 
seemed to become mockery, a series of private jokes ! 

It never seemed to have entered the heads of our 
masters to give the coolies the slightest chance of better¬ 
ing themselves. They were supposed to be sub-human. 
They worked from dawn to dusk, old and young, male 
and female, for their masters, and they were treated like 
dogs. There was no social or health insurance to relieve 
their lot, no old age pensions and grants for children. 
They had no holidays with pay, though they were never 
let off their jobs during long working days. They could 
not be spared, so their masters believed And to send 
a coolie’s son to school was not only folly but almost 
a grievous sin 1 It was folly because the coolie’s son 
might turn out to have more knowledge and ability than 
the master’s son ; it was sin because book knowledge was 
supposed to undermine hereditary skill and character. 
And the general feeling was that when an Indian was 
educated you could not say where it would end ! The 
more one looked at it the more the degradation of man 
in Asia and Africa seemed to afford an object lesson. 
For, if it was the question of higher wages and shorter 
hours for the coolie, at once the employer's exalted 
philosophy of life gave the demand a lie : was not the 
htHiour of being allowed to work in a world rife with 
unemployment enough ? Did the coolie need clothes ? 
Yes, a rag would do; he had "gone without’’ all hi« 
life and he was used to it and knew no better. A bed ? 
But why ? He was accustomed to sleep on earth, on the 
doorsteps, anywhere and by the drains in crowded cities 
And, what ttas the condition of these people before 
" we came and gave them plenty " ? " think of the enor- 
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tnous suou we have spent on them ! ” “ Hie country 
costs a great deal to keep up, you know ! ! ! ” ITie in¬ 
equalities of the capitalist system were thus taken for 
granted ’ at home.’ But out here in the Colonies men were 
not supposed to be men at all, but lemurs, chimpanzees 
and gorillas ! 

If, however, the workers got together to put forward 
a demand, then the employers made a great song about 
it in their papers, and passed laws like the notorious Act 
which made the General Strike in Great Britain illegal. 
And the private-property-cum-profit system became em¬ 
bodied, by the consent of the eleaed representatives of 
the people, in the constitution of the State. And the 
whole paraphernalia of a legal system was bolstered up 
to protect the rights of the rulers. It was not surpring that 
public prosecutors and high police officials were paid ex¬ 
tensive salaries and held in honour when school teachers 
and professors were merely allowed a subsistence wage ! 
For it was the duty of the prosecutor and the policeman 
not to serve but to overawe the people.... In fact, almost 
all the organs of the capitalist State, the bureaucracy, 
the army and the police, were devoted to the preserva¬ 
tion of, and to imbue people with respect for, private 
property, religion and the State, all of which were said 
to constitute the height of civilization ! 

The question then was whether man, who had evolved 
through thousands of years to the stage when he could 
increase his knowledge and his power to undreamed-of 
limits, when he could change his rudimentary nature and 
refine it, was going to accept the presem state of world 
development as final, or whether, with his capacity for 
mastering nature and for synthesizing experience, he 
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would,adapt his social and political obligations to his 
private life so as to abolish the inequalities of class and 
caste and evolve a more equitable civilization in which 
he might be free from the restraints which frustrated him, 
and think of utilizing his leisure for the cultivation of 
his mind. The issue whether man's need for bread came 
first or his need for the soul was a simplification, because 
both bread and soul were necessary to man and inter¬ 
dependent, for the first and foremost question was the 
mere fact of life, whether it was not more valuable than 
a living death. 

I began imensely to realize now that 1 was not only 
a member of a family risen into the well'to-do middle 
class, but chat 1 was one of the millions of human beings, 
a member of the human race who had inherited this 
terrible and beautiful world of the twentieth cencuty, 
where everything had to be paid for. 

I could not, of course, sense the suffering of the poor 
directly because I had always been comparatively better 
off. No, mine was a secondary humilitacion, the humilia¬ 
tion of seeing other people suffer. I do not know to what 
extent envy of the rich on my part was disguising itself 
as a hunger for social justice. Perhaps there was an 
element of this. Also the inadequacies of our life in 
India may have contributed something to my preoccupa* 
cion. But I do not apologize for this, because it is not 
easy in the face of such wretchedness and misery as 1 
hadi seen in India to believe that material happiness and 
well-being had no connection with teal happiness and 
rhe desire for beauty. So I sought to recreate my life 
through my memories of the India in which I grew up, 
with a view to rediscovering the vanities, the vapidities, the 
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conceits and the perplexities with which I had groj/n up, 
indifferent to the lives of the people around me. I felt 
guiltyv iot needless suffering was no matter for com¬ 
placent pride or gratitude. 
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I STARTED on a long autobiographical novel. And 
I lived in an ecstasy of sensitiveness, remembering the 
past, speculating about the future. Meanwhile, in the 
very search for the meaning of life, I found myself study¬ 
ing the various aspects of the faa of servitude. As I sec 
out to recall the lives of the human beings 1 had known, 
the most important fact that struck me was not so much 
the passion of religion, or ambition among men, as the 
insults they heaped on each other, the pain they extracted 
out of each other, and I sought Buddhist compassion 
through which alone one could understand this. The 
problem, then, that I cried to face as a writer was not 
strictly a private, but a private-public problem. And as 
my media as a writer were the memory and imagination, 
and the substance of my work the whole of my varied 
experience, the theme of my work became the whole man 
and the whole gamut of human relationships, rather than 
only one single part of it. 

Such an approach to the human crisis is suspect among 
■ many who do not like a philosophic taint in the novel 
and abhor all forms of prophecy and speculation like the 
plague. But whatever apologies European middle-class 
writers may have to make for including philosophic, 
social, or moral as well as personal, cause, within the 
radius of their inspiration, 1 am not called upon, in the 
face of my own individual experience, to offer any ex¬ 
cuses for going straight to the heart of the problem of 
our time, the problem of human sensibility in the present 
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complex, the tragedy of modem man. The twentieth 
century is a great turning-point in human history. And 
though oQr main struggle remains the search for indivi¬ 
dual values, in so far as these are increasingly open to 
re-interpretation and discussion, it is necessary to explore 
the sensibilities of all human beings, whether in the 
factory, in the village square or in the drawing-room, in 
so far as they have been affected by the *' iron ” age. This 
does not necessarily mean a departure from imaginative 
creation to didacticism. Rather does it mean the intro¬ 
duction into creative narrative of whole new peoples who 
have seldom entered the realms of literature in India. 
And experience becomes an attempt at poetry even though 
the result is a somewhat ragged rhythm. I believe that 
there is a great deal to be said for this approach, which 
I may call the flight of winged facts, to poetic realism. 

As I grew up in the period when fascism, the quint¬ 
essence of chauvinist capitalism, had begun to encroach 
upon the elementary liberties of human beings and had 
already begun that series of aggressions in Manchukuo, 
Abyssinia, Spain and on the Continent of Europe, which 
were to lead to the second world war, my realization of 
the responsibilities of the writer as a citizen increased. 
Though in this respect, I did not, as an Indian, need 
many lessons. For in India life was politics and politics 
life, especially as mc^t of us have grown up with some 
awareness of the method of the internmeot camp, of 
torture aitd prison and the suppressitm of civil and 
political liberties-during the last quarter of a century. 

If the response of the older European writers to these 
and kindred problems was limited, there was ample con- 
flrmation in the thinking aloud of the younger writers 
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like Aragon, Malraux, Auden, Spender, Day Lewis and 
others that the questions they were asking themselves 
were more or less similar to ours in India, and^ irrespec¬ 
tive of race and colour, we shared similar concepts and 
aspired towards kindred objectives. The economic crisis 
of 1931, and, to a greater extent, the menacing rise of 
fascism in Europe, through the connivance, if not the 
active assistance, of the western “ democratic ” rulers, 
had begun to disclose the corruption of the capitalist 
system to us, both in its imperialist and its fascist forms. 
And freedom, like peace, seemed indivisible. All of us 
were united, wherever we were, with thousands of others 
in the faith that we could defend world heritage from 
the attacks of the fascists of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
as well as the reactionaries of our own countries, and 
help to build a new healthy civilization on the reserves 
of enormous potential power for good of human beings; 
that we could help to achieve political and economic 
freedom for all and change our environment and our¬ 
selves in the process of this struggle. It is quite true that 
a few writers like Mr. Eliot were convinced of the essen¬ 
tial sinfulness of man and stepped aside, but even they, 
in their curious way, preferred democracy to fascism. A 
few of those who like the talented Celine distrusted the 
very idea of good will towards men soon ended up on 
the side of fascism. 

In England, where I was most of this time, the younger 
intelligentsia were at last awakening. I tried then, with 
other writers, to face up to the crisis before us, the great 
all-enveloping crisis which had not only to do with Hitler 
and Mussolini, but with the British Imperialists, the 
orthodox churches, and all the decaying spiritual and 
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cultural values, with life itself, in view of the choice for 
progress or utter destruction. * 

I could see that in the ensuing struggle to defend cul¬ 
ture the writer would, in common with other people, 
have to exercise great vigilance, both as a citizen and as 
an artist. It seemed to me that precisely because modern 
commercial society had forced the writer into isolation, 
it was necessary for him to link himself with the dis¬ 
inherited, the weak and the dispossessed, as a human 
being and as an artist with special talents, to help trans¬ 
form society. No betrayal of the artist’s genius was in¬ 
volved in this, for each person must follow the bent oi 
his own temperament in choosing the form of expression 
best suited to him, but the old specialist attiude which 
regarded act, philosophy, morality and religion as ends 
in themselves, to be pursued for their own sake, only 
betokened fear of responsibility. Actually, in fact, most 
people, even tH^ purists, unconsciously reflected their 
lovers’ quarrel with society. 

The illustrious example of Goethe struck me at this 
time with particular force. For here was a poet who had 
also been a scientist and a citizen, a man whose great 
genius encompassed every aspect of experience with all- 
seeing eyes. And in my own country Tagore had been 
such a man. It is true that the vast increase in all the 
specialized branches of human knowledge precluded any 
man to-day from speaking with authority on everything ; 
nor could an anist, philosopher, or scientist, being a man, 
refuse at this time of peril, to shoulder the responsibility 
of family life, citizenship, etc., common to all men. But 
any writer who said that he was not interested in la 
condition humaine was either posing or yielding to a 
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fanatical love of isolaticMusm — a perverse and clever 
defence'of the adolescent desire to be differe^a. 

It was not only the negative defence of human culture 
against tyranny which was, however, of immease conse-’ 
quence to any sincere and vital artist, but also the 
positive advantage of reintegrating himself in society 
through a criticism of the old values and the evolution 
of new ones. Everywhere the old world was collapsing 
and everywhere the dead in heart were clinging to the 
orthodox values, unable to understand the new " fate 
which dominated them and which had destroyed their 
world, and yet attached to it with all the sentimentality 
of the weak making a brave show of strength. An honest 
life for the individual in the old-style Christian, Hindu 
or Moslem community, for instance, was no longer 
possible because of the divisions of class and nation 
which had cut across the old loyalties. And yet no 
religion was willing to make the sacrifice of its sover¬ 
eignty, or to renounce its dogma and embrace the ques¬ 
tioning men who could not give their allegiance to any¬ 
thing which they suspected of insincerity. Most of the 
younger writers of my acquaintance had given up any 
hope of returning to the old religions, and while some 
looked round for a new one, several of them had come 
to believe that only in socialism could the harassed in¬ 
dividual find some hope of realizing himself in the com¬ 
munity. Anyhow, the young shoots of a new life were 
bursting, and many of us began to adapt ourselves to 
the new circumstances, accepted the changing world and 
tried to live in and through it. The chaos within us was 
not altogether negleaed because those of our generation 
were seeking illumination for their inner troubles from the 
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new psychology, even as they were reorientating them¬ 
selves to the outer world, by asking themselves if progress 
wanted them or they wanted progress. 

But writers are not particularly heroic people : they 
find it easier and pleasanter to write epics than to live 
them. And many of them in Europe were so concerned 
for their skins that they indulged merely in petty varia¬ 
tions of the Proustian aestheticism, trying to make Revo¬ 
lution by throwing a flower. Some of them, however, 
accepted their responsibility as citizens and went to flght 
fascism in Spain. And a few learnt to relate their own 
problems with those of the writers and intellectuals of 
America, France, India, China and Russia. At least one 
thing was certain, they became interested in things outside 
of them, in the transition that was going on before them. 
I think it would be true to say that in the thirties social 
probelms tended to supersede the problem of the indivi¬ 
dual in literature. The old "Fates,” "God,” "Evil in 
Man” and "Nature”, almost gave place to the new 
" Fates,” " Economics ” and "Politics ” as they affected 
the " Common Man,” though as the quotation marks with 
all these words show, the intellectual concept tended to 
dominate imaginative literature and made for abstractions 
in poetry and fiaion. 

As the interests of men had already, among other 
things, begun to dominate the mind of my generation in 
India, this belated recognition of the dignity of man and 
the values of their rivilizadon by European writers, 
brought us much nearer. And their realizarion of the 
fact that fashionable polite scepticism was playing into 
the hands of those extreme moral cynics, the fascists, 
made for a very brief period of hope. 
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Unfortunately, however, there was always a time lag 
between the slowly gathering forces which wanted peace 
and decency and bread and culture, and the fast organiz¬ 
ing forces of the fascist egoists who build on the philo- 
suphy of *'I,” of the "noble” roan as a higher species 
than the ignoble " common man,” just fit to be the herd, 
and eternally wanting to be led by the leader. The sur¬ 
vival of such egotism in the intellectual ranks of the 
democratic countries made the Nemesis inevitable. 

Aesthetically, the period of the thirties, now called the 
" pink decade,” was a failure, for there was less heroism 
but many more heroic gestures. And yet because the 
significant poets and novelists of that period sincerely 
sought to understand the causes of spiritual decay, as well 
as the potential sources of poetry in the emerging mass 
feeling, they foreshowed the approach of a new eta when 
writers could integrate and reorientate their outlook. 

But the second world war came and scattered the 
writers. Some were called up and had to accept com¬ 
pulsory heroism. Others were too disillusioned to act. 
Still others took to magic and Yoga and occult practices 
or began to attempt more profound evasions from the 
facts of the present battle with nightmares of their own 
making. 




X 


P erhaps the vacillation of a great many writers 
and anists during these years bad been due to the 
fact that although in a vague, general and remote kind 
of way they subscribed to the idea of human, social and 
political awareness, they never succeeded in defining the 
exact funaion of the artist in contemporary society. 

There were the simpletons who believed that an Ptt 
form like the novel, for instance, was nothing else but 
reportage about social conditions. There were the sub¬ 
jectivists, on the other hand, who believed that it was 
enough skilfully to describe the phantasmagoria of one's 
psychological states, particularly the subconscious, dream, 
or clinical experiences. And, of course, there were always 
the vast bulk of those others, the low pressure artists, the 
whores of literature, who wrote to provide escape and 
relaxation to the tired ladies and gentlemen of our sub¬ 
urban civilization. And they all bandied words with each 
other. 

The real issue, however, was not as between these 
obvious and somewhat naive people. It was rather bet¬ 
ween the fotmalists or aesthetes who believed that arc, 
though generally influenced by life, was essentially more 
self-contained and propelled by its own inner logic than 
by outside forces ; and the realists, who believed chat the 
artist of to-day, being in the midst of a complex which 
embraces the whole world, could only create if he got 
to the coots of things, burrowed deep, and allowed his 
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insight .to be conditioned by the time, the pla(% and the 
circumstances of his age. The former doctrine culminates 
in complete subjectivism where a few highly sensitive 
and cultivated people could commune with a few others 
of their sort and enjoy, as far as possible, pure contem¬ 
plation, unsullied by the cares of life or the " vulgarity 
of the herd." The latter, called by the unappetizing name 
of "social realism," had the merit of being wider and 
more generous in its sympathies, though it has remained 
largely wooden and more vigorously preached than 
practised. 

I have not the space to discuss the nature of this con¬ 
troversy which has raged for many years amongst writers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Though I believe in 
realism, 1 am, as 1 have said, for a poetic realism. I 
would like, for instance, to stress the importance of the 
desire image, or the romantic will, in writing, and I stand 
altogether for arc against literary photography. And 
just as 1 found myself insisting on a synthesis of the 
values so far bifurcated in Europe, just as I desired a 
total and truly human view of experience, a view of the 
whole man, in order that a completely new kind of re¬ 
volutionary human may arise, so I have been inclined to 
stress the need for a truly humanist art commensurate 
with the needs of our time. 

A great deal of the function which the writer has 
always fulfilled in society is anyhow integral to his 
temperament. For instance, he has sought in all societies 
in the past, and will seek in all societies of the present 
and future, to communicate his unique and original vision 
of life to other people, to intensify their awareness by 
way of coo^nning and heightening ^eir own observation. 
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And he will staad as an interpreter of one hunj^n soul 
to another, and by his peculiar talent for revealing the 
unity in diversity of human nature, create real bonds of 
sympathy between nation and nation, one people and an¬ 
other, and in fact between every genuine layer of life 
seeking to understand another. 

But in the contingencies of the modern world he has 
an even greater role to fulfil in my estimation. By virtue 
of that gift which he possesses, of perceiving people and 
things in their true uniqueness and individuality, by his 
capacity to comprehend all, and possess all, whether it 
be the beauty of a flower, the rhythm of a musical mode, 
the emotion of jealousy as well as the whims of little 
children, a writer is precisely the man who can encompass 
the whole of life. And since he sees so many aspects of 
the universe, since he is concerned with people and things 
in their completeness, in all their rationality and irration* 
ality, and since he docs so without sacrificing his person* 
ality or mutilating it, as does the moralist by his eniphasis 
on conduct, or the scientist or the politician by insisting 
on a narrowly rational view of all experience, the writer 
is uniquely fitted to aspire to be a whole man, to attain, 
as far as possible, a more balanced perspective of life, 
and to reach the apogee of human development. It is 
conceivable that any attempt at realizing this kind of 
manhood, of the heart, the head, the imagination, the 
will and the aa, may only end in making the writer a 
jack of ail trades and master of none. But I believe it 
is precisely what Shelley had in mind when he called 
poets the *' unacknowledegd legislators of mankind." For 
the writer alone, if be is honest and brave, is in a position 
to understand the world qualitatively, to perceive the 
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most 4ciicate processes of the human sensibility, on the 
aesthetic as well as the cognitive and conative planes. 
And, if he is possessed of true creative ability, he can 
transform his knowledge into a vision such as can claim 
the loyalty of men in his own locality, and across national 
frontiers, and lead them to a universal awareness of life, 
thereby possessing them with the will to renew it and 
to change it. 

I want to emphasize this revolutionary aspect of arc,. 
I mean the way in which it can change life. Throughout 
the period which began with the isolation of the poet 
during the development of capitalistic society, the 
aesthetic anitude has been generally considered by 
scholars to be essentially contemplative, disinterested 
and nompraccical. Indeed, it has been held, as it was 
in the case of James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence, that 
if a beautiful love passage in a book is likely to arouse 
passionate desire in the readers therr it ought to be 
withdrawn from the library shelves ; that if a colourful 
picture of good food makes our mouths water then our 
enjoyment of beauty has been ruined. This kind of 
puritanical taboo, reacting against the pleasure-seeking 
attitude, has led to the elaboration of an abstract ideal 
of beauty, completely divorced from life. But one has 
only to issue a questionnaire in a newspaper like the 
New Statesman and Nation asking, " what book has had 
most influence on your life "i ’’ and in come hundreds 
of quite sincere answers purporting to inform us of the 
inspiring influence exerted on men by Ralph Waldo 
Trine’s In Tune with the Infinite or Ruskin’s Unto this 
tast, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the rest. Manifestly our ap- 
preciation of a work of art is not, therefore, merely dis> 
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interested contemplation. It is true that the coimection 
between art and life is nor as direct as that between 
newspaper propaganda and life. That kind of connec¬ 
tion is just about on a par with the influence a gentleman 
declared the diaionary had exercised on him when it fell 
on his head and dented his skull in the process. Nor is 
it like the connection between delicious food and mere 
physical well-being. It would be a purely mechanical 
way of loolting at both art and life which would argue 
thus. On (he other hand, there is a genuine and vital 
connection, as even the writer who feels most detached, 
and least seeks to influence anyone, will admit. Like 
Monsieur Jourdain he is talking prose without even 
knowing it/' and certainly melts a little icc if he can't 
quite cut any. 

But what actually happens when a work of art is 
created 7 Ostensibly, the artist imaginatively extracts 
the significant aspects of a given experience from all that 
he knows about it, and expresses them in certain poly¬ 
chromatic images transformed through the desire in his 
mind. In so far, then, as an art work results from the 
reflection in the mind of the artist of all the aspects of 
his experience, it is fundamentally related to life, only 
improving on it, or rather intensifying it through the 

creative myth," so as to change life in the deeper 

centres of other people’s experience and thus in an 
integral way. 

It is because the artist knows how to choose and select 
the centre of his attack, it is because he knows how to 

pierce the core of reality by looking at things from a 

fresh angle (which turns out in fact to be an angle from 
which the most comprehensive vision is possible), that 
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be achieves a work of art. The extent to which this work 
confirms our own real vision, the extent to which we are 
able to project ourselves, our moods, emotions, passions, 
thoughts and desires into it, to receive and extend the 
full flow of its 5)TOpathy, is the measure of its greatness 
as a work of art. And the significance of such a work, 
resting as it does on its heightened communication of the 
most intense vision of life, through a new myth, is revolu¬ 
tionary. Only, there is a living myth and a dead myth, 
and the desire image, which is the basis of revolutionary 
romanticism, must be really creative and must help men 
to integrate in society and not provide a formula for 
escape. Poetry must become a kind of courage. 

If this conception of the funaion of art in society 
approximates to the real needs of people in our time, 
then the artist is a revolutionary in the true sense. And 
as he can perceive reality at its highest, and disclose the 
way to a new life, the anist stands as an inspiriting force 
behind all those men and women who face the tasks of 
reconstructing the future society out of the shambles of 
a near prehistoric ptestiit. 

lliis is no mere phrase, but a statement of which the 
implications must be properly understood. For, though 
it is obvious that capitalism based on the idea of private 
property, the exploitation of labour for profit and com¬ 
petitive national interests, has unerly failed to stabilize 
itself and to solve its inherent crises, except through 
fascism and war, the hold of this system and its ancillary 
ideas and institutions on the minds of a great portion of 
the world still persists. So that a fraudulent use of the 
word 'Democracy' is made to cover all the defaults of 
reaction. 
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. Thus, ooe of the first things to be done in the n^odcrn 
world is to educate the people, to place the vast accumu* 
lation of knowledge collected in the researches of the 
past at the disposal of everyone, so that men can thereby 
learn to recognize th^fimdameotal principles of human 
living and exercise vigilance in regard to the real enemies 
of freedom and socialism. 

Because of his addiction to truth, the writer can help 
to educate humanity in this way far more enduringly 
than can the scientist or educationalist. For, as I have 
insisted before, the creative writer or the poet is in a posi> 
tion to expose the perverters of words, aspire to truth, 
to take a whole view of the world, a view which is both 
extensive and intensive. And he is possessed of the 
necessary apparatus to help to exalt men to the full 
heights of their dignity, to equip them with the necessary 
spirit to tackle the tasks before them. By giving vent to 
their inmost desires, by revealing to them the true nature 
of men and by informing their will, the writer thus helps 
men to take part in the drama of revolt from which 
emerges the new society. And he trains the higher type 
of human being who may not always have to seek sane* 
tion for his behaviour in the external and arbitrary rules 
of conduct enforced on him by others, but is an indivi¬ 
dual with the inward monitor of his own conscience, who 
will bend before no tyrants but only follow his own 
enlightened will. 

'He revolutionary writer can help thus not only in 
the development of the individual, but in conjunction 
with his brother artists, also take forward the history of 
the human race from the elementary struggles of the 
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preseyt to the more complex and subtle realizations which. 
denote real cultural development. 

I do not think that this is a utopian ideal to be di$> 
missed as a vague aspiration. I believe that the world 
has reached a historic turning point, the beginning of a 
revolutionary era which will either bring to birth, through 
all the screaming and blood, a more egalitarian society 
based on justice, humanity and a civilized morality, or 
the human race will be wiped out, as on several occa* 
sions in the past, through prolonged fratricidal conflicts, 
till life survives only at the most primitive levels and 
remains steeped in the crudest barbarism for long genera¬ 
tions, as though the clock of history had stopped because 
men had lost the strength to wind it. 

So that whether we take the task of destroying the 
spurious elements of contemporary civilization or of 
reconstruaing the future society, the creative artist occu¬ 
pies an important role in both spheres. And any attempt 
on his part to shirk responsibility is a bertayal of his 
own powers and the acceptance of mental and spiritual 
death. Above all, it is a bertayal of the common huma¬ 
nity to which he is committed as an individual born to 
live in community with other individuals, a denial of all 
human relations, a secession from society. 
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A s a result of all this thinking a few concrete beliefs 
have occurred to me, in no sense marked by finality, 
which would perhaps be premature at any stage of 
one’s progress cowards light, but which are based on 
certain tentative assumptions for a humanism such as 1 
would like to underline at this juncture, specially as an 
Indian, as I am conscious of the need to help raise the 
untouchables, the peasants, the serfs, the coolies and the 
other suppressed members of society, to human dignity 
and self-awareness in view of the abjectness, apathy 
and despair in which they are sunk. 

Let me summarize these beliefs by way of con¬ 
clusion ; 

1 believe, first and foremost, in human beings, in Man, 
in the whole man. For, in the light of my experience, 
I have found that not only did my curiosity about life 
spring as much from inquisitiveness as from my preoccu¬ 
pation with human needs and interests, but that 1 reverted 
again and again from my researches to this central fact of 
the universe, Man, the maker and the breaker of worlds, 
the entity in whose constant attempts at renewal and 
adaptation lies all the poetry and grandeur of life. 

Man — what a small, puny creature he seems among 
the other giant structures of brute matter which continue 
to exist after his short, traository life is over ! Vdiat a 
mean, low creature, selfish and petty in his devii-take-thc- 
hindmost opportunism in a greedy, competitive society. 
At his worst, under fascism, how much more, beastly 
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than (.he beasts is he, preying upon the weaker meinbets 
of his flock, jealous and malicious, eager to see the other 
man down, bestial, selfish and full of lust for inordinate 
power, insensitive and cruel — be he tight-lipped Kramer 
or any hatchet-faced Indian policeman ! 

And yet how great a force is man in his ability, above 
all animal and material life, to adapt himself to the 
highest point in the evolutionary process under a better 
dispensation. He can become not only the vehicle of 
the most perfect beauty of form and movement, but Ite 
can acquire the capacity to assess nature. He can 
measure the ages and all the intricate processes which 
have gone within them, weigh the sun, and ascertain the 
qualities of the stars. He can conquer Nature and 
harness it to his purposes in giant elearical works. He 
can record the most evanescent moodis within himself 
and create the likeness of things in paint and stone. 
In fact, he can master himself and the universe, create 
new values and transcend, through imagination, memory 
and will, all his own highest and deepest awareness, all 
his past works and struggle to attain the newest and 
most vital life. 

The miracle of the mere existence of an organism of 
such varying qualities is marvellous enough. And as the 
human race has always in its peak periods of achievement 
lifted itself from the lower passions to heights of splen¬ 
dour, it behoves us to have faith in man in spite of all 
the adverse qualities that keep him bogged in the mire, 
even because of them. For the world is constituted as 
it is, neither black nor white but mainly grey. Only, 
more often than not, it tends to be a darker rather than a 
lighter grey. And as it is man who is called upon to restore 
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the balance, to tilt this universe of good or evil towards 
the good, he has to cultivate self-respect, by whicR I mean 
belief in, and knowledge of, himself rather than allow 
himself to remain sunk in apathy and despair. Perhaps 
in the search for balance, man will deepen his awareness 
of himself to such an extent that with the fullness of 
knowledge he can even break away from the vicious circle 
of a number of inhibiting instincts and ideas like pro¬ 
perty, possession, jealousy and power, and discover a 
new society which may help to bring about a new sense 
of equilibrium. But, first of all, there must emerge 
among us a new conception of the role of man, an em¬ 
phasis on the importance of a human being as such, a 
profound respect for man, love for him and faith in his 
ca|»city to straighten his bade and look at the stars. 

I am conscious that much of my insistence on the role 
of man in this universe derives from European Hellenism. 
For the traditional attitude of India in this regard is 
essentially non-human, superhuman. "This Atman (the 
vital essence in Man) is the same in the ant, the same in 
the gnat, the same in the elephant, the same in these three 
worl<^ . . . the same in the whole universe." So says 
the Brhadaranyaka-Upanishad (1,000 B.C.). 

As against this, throughout my own life, I have been 
addicted to the ideal of Protagoras (500 B.C): "Man is 
the Measure of all things." And even when I met 
parallels of Indian idealism in the Socratic dialogues of 
Plato, I was inclined to ignore them and preferred to 
read Euripides, Sophocles, Aeschylus and Aristophanes. 
But my mere debt to Europe does not invalidate the 
beauty of this ideal which Asia bad accepted, just as 
Eastern religions, especially Christianity, did not become 
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debased when Europe accepted them. Nor is humanism 
entirely‘new to Asia if we remember the Buddha. And 
as for a modem statement I could hardly do better than 
quote the words of the Bengali poet>saint Giandidas : 

*' Listen, O brother man, 

Man is the supreme Truth, 

For there is no higher ...” 

The humanism which I prefer does not rest on a Divine 
Sanction, as docs the mystical humanism of Gandhi or 
Tagore, for instance, but puts its faith in the creative 
imagination of man, in his capacity to transform himself, 
in the tireless mental and physical energy with whicb 
he can, often in the face of great odds, raise himself to 
tremendous heights of dignity and redeem the world from 
its misery and pain. And it offers this reverence to him 
not because of those false conceptions of dignity which 
only make the rich, the powerful and the greatly gifted 
individuals the objea of adoration, or considers him 
worthy because he belongs to some superior race, religion 
or colour, but because he is a man (never mind how 
degraded he be at present) and therefore potentially 
creative, howsoever low in the hierarchy of the conven¬ 
tional structure of society. 

I believe that man’s greatness is baulked, particularly 
at this juncture of the world's history, by such adverse 
circumstances that any realistic view must, by taking into 
account the comparative slowness of his advance and the 
precariousness of his grasp of his own and the world’s 
faifcory, «nphasize the need for a reverent attitude towards 
- fV last members of society, towards the weak and the 
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fallen and the under-privileged everywhere. For it is 
only by extending the range of our sympathies to all 
human beings and by concentrating on all that exalts 
them that we can rescue the disinherited frcxn the morass 
of superstition and poverty in which they are steeped. 
But mercy and generosity and love for humane causes 
ought not to blind us to the evils, the falsities and stupi¬ 
dities that prevent good-will from emerging among human 
beings. Nor should false notions of personality as a mere 
bundle of personal desires limit the conception of man 
as an improving animal. 

Does man really improve ? the cynic asks. As I liave 
already shown, the answer to this question is that if he 
were not potentially an improving animal his desire for 
beauty, truth and a higher moral order, as well as for 
bread and wine, would not have manifested themselves 
so often and so consistently throughout history, and he 
would never have developed from the stage of being a 
carnivorous anthropoid to struggling for life on other 
planes. Has he not howled down Versailles or upset the 
throne of the Czars and the Manchus ? Has not huma¬ 
nity joined to destroy Hitler and pushed Mussolini off his 
perch on the Pallazio Venezia. . . ? It is true that for 
long periods the naked struggle for power and similar 
desires overcomes man’s subtler love of goodness ; or the 
desire to be good itself becomes so wrapped up in the 
pious phrases of insincere priests, politicians and propa¬ 
gandists that the urge to rise to the highest pinnacles of 
human achievement lapses altogether. 

But I believe that the decay of values arises primarily 
when the myths which cloche the desires of men, which 
embody in the form of art the inner aspirations of men 
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(o grasp the realities outside them, become oQtworn, and 
inept prophets go on using the old legends, catch-words 
and cliches without making any attempt to reinteprct 
values in the light of fresh knowledge. Nothing, foi 
instance, has caused so much confusion in the modern 
world as the continued use of the old categories, soul 
and body, to describe certain opposed tendencies in 
human beings. For loose talk of spiritual versus material 
values, with attendant simplifications, obscures man's 
humanity, the sense of the whole man, man in the round, 
“Open the inner world,” say the idealistic publicises. 

” To hell with-! ” say the mechanical materialists. 

And they both forget that the inner and the outer are 
one and the same thing in a human being, that the mental 
is not necessarily higher and the material lower, hut that 
the two are only different aspects of the same reality. 
If the human being is to-day submerged in a welter of 
chaos, so that he is hardly able ever to keep his tuft knot 
above the water, that is due rather to the fundamental 
human crisis in which he is involved and the putrefaction 
of his mind, that is to say, to his lack of ideas and the 
ability to act on them in brii^ing about the institutions 
which may produce a new order out of chaos, than to his 
loss of humanity and courage. 

It seems to me that the world is as unlikely to be set 
right if we sit and contemplate our navels as by mere 
violence. The world has never been lacking in men who- 
are mainly concerned with their own selves, in the pur¬ 
suit of their petty satisfactions or in the search of the 
subtler delights of self-hypnosis and self-tealization. 
Nor has it been lacking in violence, especially to-day. 
But it is often lacking in a balanced view of man, in a 
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view which embraces reason, emotion and imagipacion as 
well as knowledge of the fans — a view of the whole mao. 

It is possible that this 'generation and the next, in 
Europe as well as in Asia, will have to fight to preserve 
past culture in the period of chaos that stretches before 
us. And that we shall have to build a new culture on 
the fragments of decency and civilization which we may 
save. That is a task which will require all the energy, 
intelligence and devotion of men. Only, they have got 
to be new men, whole men, who have the critical spirit 
to sec the machine age for what it is worth, to distinguish 
technology from the spurious ideas which have become 
associated with it, to sift the grain from the chaff. And 
they will have to be men who are sincere, disinterested 
and free, men who ace willing to save the world so that 
they can live in and through it, men who ate human, 
who represent humanity everywhere and seek a new way 
of life. 

Perhaps through the world battle such men are already 
arising. But what is required in them is the integration 
of idea and act, so chat knowledge is not merely know¬ 
ledge but will, so that what a man professes he acts upon, 
thereby becoming an example to other men. 

This awareness of the crucial point where a man joins 
issue with other men or with nature, and of the e?^ 
moment when it is possible to dramatize an inner impulse 
and make it an example, is given to a very few people. 
Because the creative artist is perennially searching for 
symbols or words to relate the inner and the outer forms 
of human experience, because his apprehension leads to 
a continual and intense realization of the focal centres, he 
integrates thought and reality more constantly in his work 
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than any^^ ocher person. And as the highest art* expresses 
the desires and aspirations of many human beings, the 
prototypes of the artist himself, the artist offers, in the 
myths he builds up, the best examples, the most disinte- 
rested truth, the truth above all personal truths, llie 
influence of such an example maintains the equilibrium of 
civilization until such time as a particular act work begins 
to date or until some cataclysmic event like a war sweeps 
aside the subtle truths, crudifles life and intensifies the 
potential disequilibrium. Then there may be periods 
during which the gulf between the artist and the people 
who arc influenced by him widens. 

Perhaps our present era evidences to the last pheno* 
mcnon in a more acute form than any other. Gone arc 
the books which could supply an integral sense of values 
to whole generations as the Sermon on the Mount did 
or Ruskin’s Utifo Ibis Last. Instead, we have the spectacle 
of half-dead, negative writers, or debilitated men, making 
wild but unconvincing gestures to draw attention to them¬ 
selves. And as self admiration or, in the more significant 
cases, self-realization becomes the ideal of the artist, the 
connection between the artist and his audience tends to 
break altogether and there is a complete contradiction 
between the few and the many, living parallel lives but 
whhout exercising any real influence on each other. And 
this dissociation leads to the complete destruction of the 
individuality of the writer, the loss of faith in his vision 
and in the compensatory exaltation of some technical 
problem ; while the audience escapes into the chaotic 
world of make-belief entertaitunent, and tends to lose its 
sense of values. The world which was dead has by this 
time lost all meaning and mete cleverness has replaced 
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the wisdom of the proverb. The prophet who was the 
exam^e has become a posturing mountebank. 

1 believe that the schism between the poet, as an oracle^ 
as an example, and the people, will have to be healed. 
It is likely that before this happens the poet will have to 
end the schizophrenia in his own nature, restore his faith 
in himself and thus attain the certainty or conviction with 
which to make his prophecy, bor, face to face with the 
breakdown of all standards, he cannot afford the luxury 
of being a neurotic and must needs accept bis mission as 
the conscience 'of the race, the guide, the mentor. 

When the ancient Hindus said that there is one saint 
to a million men, who keeps the balance of the universe, 
they meant this kind of integration of idea and act by 
an individual, this kind of realization by a devoted person, 
through which he can show to other men what a man 
can be. 

Now, it is possible that in our complex modern world 
no single person can achieve the necessary perfection 
without the newspaper build-up. And such heights of 
splendour when achieved are, in fact, the very negative 
of all the potential decencies in ordinary good and evil 
men—bluffing heroes, strong men and stars, turn out 
mainly to be the trussed-up ghosts of their dead selves, 
waxworks in a giant Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition ! 

It is conceivable, therefore, that the very imperfect human 
beings in whom a great deal of natural strength and 
decency survives may more easily become aware of their 
incipient humanity than their leaders. But before the 
knowledge in them becomes active, there must dawn in 
them the awareness of their own strength and comparative 
aliveness. For certainly there is often a great deal more 
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life in the sightseers at the waxworks than in* the models 
held up to their estimation, as they have suffered storms 
of humiliation and arrogance and their flesh and blood 
have n<K dried up with mouthing dogmas, cliches and 
platitudes. 

The responsibility devolves upon all men, therefore, to 
seek to become examples to question themselves so that 
they can become themselves, men, and discard the preten¬ 
sions, the false values and the fraudulent promises which 
they are always accepting from others. And it is possible, 
if this kind of awakening arises among a large number of 
people, that humanity can rise out of the quagmire in 
which it is embedded to an entirely new kind of life, a 
renaissance far bigger than the one of which our present 
dead or dying world was the product. 

1 repeat, then, that the flrst hypothesis for a new con¬ 
dition of life is respect for man, not necessarily as a unique 
individual, but as a man, and the encouragement in him 
of all the qualities which go to make him a living, kick¬ 
ing, vital human being, devoted, sincere, creative, an 
exampU, in so far as he acts on his ideas. 

For I believe that a truer and more adequate view of 
man than that which regards him as an unchanging, 
incorrigible brute is to watch this limited and as yet only 
half-aware faaor in the flux of things and, by insisting 
on the inherent dynamism of his nature, on what is called 
the spirit of man, hope that he will transform himself 
and the world quickly, rid the world of the oppressive 
tyrannies which inhibit his flowering, so that he edn 
gather all the worthwhile things in his past heritage, the 
wealth of knowledge that lies about him in the present, 
get to the roots of his deep-seated conflicts, and relate 
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himself to ocher men, to all the suppressed humai} possi¬ 
bilities, get out of the bogs and the marshes on to the 
roads and the airways of the world, a sublime and en¬ 
lightened hero rather than a stupid mercenary with the 
courage of the beast. 

Thus alone will life be worth living, by an insistence 
on the values of this world as against the next one, of the 
here and the now as against the never-never-to-be-here- 
aftcr, on man and the values he evolves in his relations 
with other men rather than on the redundancies of reli¬ 
gion and power politics which have ceased to mean very 
much. For it is by this shifting of the emphasis from 
the dark mysteries, so carefully obscured and made darker 
by churches and priests, to man and the universe he 
inhabits, by the rcassertion of man and his powers of 
imagination and vision, that the new life will be re¬ 
vealed which is to be lived. 

1 have taken for granted, of course, that life is worth 
living, that suicide of all kinds, physical and mental, is a 
negative conception born of the sickness and frustration 
of human society, that the desire to live is biologically 
more natural and efficient, and that the great object of 
living is to create more life, and a higher, fuller and 
better one. . . . Since it is a short life that man lives, 
life becomes the dearest possession of man, the most 
sacred thing, a gift not to be wasted, so that the perfec¬ 
tion of oneself and of the universe in which one lives 
becomes the highest value : the greatest achievement of 
man consisting in his capacity to say to himself at the 
end of his career, in the words of a great philosopher of 
the new world, *’A11 my life and all my strength were 
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given (o the finest cause in the world — the liberation of 
mankind.'’ 

I£ then this life is worth living what exactly is one to 
do to make it more fruitful ? Obviously one has to look 
round, see the darkness which has been enveloping the 
world and ask oneself, why is the life of civilized man 
plagued by war ? Why has the life of organized society 
descended to the kind of refined gangsterism which is 
running amok in the midst of peace-loving, laborious 
populations ? Why has the world come to this barbaric 
era ? How long will this go on P And where will it 
all end ? Where arc we drifting ? 

The crisis of civilization, which is war, naturally tends 
to make people question themselves a great deal more 
than anything else. It shakes and stirs all, even the most 
backward and unthinking peoples, out of the old ruts. 
And, since it brings suffering and hardship, it gives a 
certain intensity to such questions and even tilts the 
balance of opinion in favour of humanity, truth and 
justice. 

Of course, all the old and dying orders of society put 
out their old wines in new bottles, trumpet up all the 
shibboleths and slogans anew, put out spirited visions in 
the tinpan vacuities of a grandiloquent style and hope 
for the best. 

Says the Neo-Brahmin, Gerald Heard, for instance : 
Modern man has sold the pass because he has developed 
his consciousness at the expense of his unconsciousness. 
Look at all this hankering after materialism, individuality 
and democracy, the result of consciousness, lode how they 
have banished spirituality and '* loyalty ” from the world ! 
What we want in order to rid the world of all its pro- 
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blems, failings and uncertainties is to elaborate ^ new 
caste system. Let us have at the top a few disinterested 
I^ndics or Yogis who by contemplation, renunciation, 
asceticism and mystic practices achieve vision, intuition 
and revelation through the unconscious and help the poli¬ 
ticians to rule. Second in this hierarchy will be the 
middle-class technicians, engineers, administrators and 
artists, with reason as their chief weapon. The lowest 
caste will be the mass of woriters whose main role is to 
copulate, work and obey. Not unlike Hitler’s Fascistic 
Republic this “ integrated democracy,” or the Golden Age 
of the Hindu revivalist hypothesis ! For, after all, how 
does it differ from Rosenberg’s blue prints for Hitler’s 
new order ? 

Mr. Heard is, of course, addicted to a more dramatic 
manner, since he has been practising navel-gazing and 
mumbo-jumbo for some time, but there are others who, 
demented by difficulties of our age, are finding comfort 
in old myths and superstitions of various kinds. 

All these tendencies are evasions and half-truths. And, 
in fact, they coincide less and less with what people are 
thinking. For, at no other time have the facts of history 
shown the working of causes and effects so dramatically 
than during our day. And, at no other time have people 
been so earnestly and anxiously seeking to understand 
what is going on around them, and to find a way out of 
the present impasse. And a new sense of values is 
emerging from the very desperate yet concrete issues which 
have arisen among men. So that people are quidter to 
see through the charlatanism and trickery of the spell¬ 
binders. 1 believe that these new values will be intensi¬ 
fied through the troubled period that stretches before us. 
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But, ^concretely, what are these new values ? And how 
is civilization affeaed by them ? 

1 believe that the chief crisis of our civilization lies in 
the seemingly recurrent and unwholcscmie need of every 
generation for a new and better war. Now, it simply is 
not true that " human nature being what it is there will 
always be wars." Man is inherently neither good nor bad. 
His capacity for good and evil depends to a great extent 
upon the institutions he evolves, or, as Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane puts it, his virtues or vices depend largely on 
technical development. And this is exemplified by histoiy. 
In the primitive community all men were brothers within 
the confines of a particular group, but had little hesitation 
in killing the members of another community or tribe 
to whom they owed no duties. The coming of the division 
of labour and the trading in goods brought about larger 
communities and broke up the small communities, as well 
as feudalism and serfdom in turn. At the present junemre, 
the progress of science seems to show that socialism will 
be a better system than unrestricted capitalism. 

But the paradox arises in the minds of most men : Can 
we have the large degree of regimentation and uniformity 
which socialism will bring and yet retain our spiritual 
freedom ? 

I believe that the deepest socialism is the only basis 
for perfecting the deepest human personality, that the 
two should be mutually inclusive, and that it is only by 
combining the two that a richer and more stable dviliza' 
cion will arise. 

For the state control of the primary means of produc* 
tion, of basic industries, railways, mines, etc., is the only 
way to end the chaos of competitive economy which leads 
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to monopolies, canel% unemployment, class hatred, with 
its attendant frustration and the consequent blood>bath. 
Whereas full employment can only be assured by produc* 
tion for need and not for profit. That axiom few can 

gainsay. 

As a corollary of this axiom, it follows that socialism 
alone can restore dignity and real freedom to every man, 
because it ensures him economic freedom and renders him 
able to fight for political and cultural freedom, i.c. real 
democracy. 

But it becomes incumbent on all of us in evening the 
transition to sec to it that the spiritual and human values, 
the quality of civilization as 1 should like to call it, is 
not sacrificed by admitting any limitations of the human 
personality. 

This looks like an attempt on my part to eat the 
cake and have it. 1 do not deny this. But to me the 
passion for social justice is os real as the poetry of living. 
And I insist that they are both parts of the same whole 
human being to whom we arc aspiring. 

I contend that our inability to evolve a wide, generous 
and fine civilized order is to a large extent due to the past 
repressions of our emotional life, the hangover of the 
petty restraints imposed by the old system of life. Equally, 
our priggishness, intellectual bullying and an insensitive 
emphasis on reason often destroys us in the process of 
destroying the very daric feudal habits and impulses which 
we seek to abolish. So what is needed is the big, the 
understanding, the generous, the wise heart, informed by 
passion and schooled by a knowledge born of love. 

Another thing to remember, during our struggle for the 
deepest socialism and the deepest human personality, is 
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that thifr very struggle will generate fresh problems, new 
contradictions, even vacuums which would need to be 
filled by the creative vision of the individuals who aspire 
to such a new society. Particularly important is the ten* 
sion between these delicate and subtle entities, ideas and 
emotions, which form the quality of existence. Thus 
special care is needed to preserve intellectual freedoqa, 
so that they may be discerned fully, openly and without 
restraint. And in this regard it is better even to have 
too much freedom than too little, for the atmosphere 
needed for the creation of works of art, philosophy and 
science is very different from the conditions necessary for 
other kinds of work. In fact, the amalgam of progres- 
sivism, conservatism, prejudice, courage and fear that is 
iq the make>up of most intcllecmals is an inevitable pre* 
condition of clear and intelligent thought. And the 
critic Desmond Macarthy’s slogan is a good one in this 
coruiection : " Those who love freedom are not afraid of 
licence.” For in art it is not enough to measure the end 
entirely by the means ; rather the biblical phrase applies : 

By their fruits shall ye judge them.” 

If a new, rich, various, intricate, subtle and just 
society is to be born, however, I repeat that war as an 
instrument of policy must go, for war, itself arising from 
the chaos and frustrations of the old society, carries in it 
the germs of future suppressions and suicides. But the 
paradox faces us that only the new socialist society can 
make an end of war. And that has yet to prevail. And 
how costly it will be to bring it about not many pcpole 
realize. 

The ctxKrete thing for people to do in the present era 
is to force their respective Governments to carry out 
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peace policies side by side with constructive measures of 
social refoim so as to avoid the vast blood-lettings to 
which we seem to have become accustomed. 

But I am aware that no one can tell how precisely this 
kind of positive programme will come to be practised. 
Will it mean the plucking of the flower of youth of 
another epoch ? Or shall we have to sit yawning with 
boredom in concentration camps until the revived Impe¬ 
rialisms put us one by one on the scaffold after sum¬ 
mary trial ? 

Or will humanity sweep across the land and possess 
themselves of all the cars of com ! No one knows. 

For the sharp turns and the surprises of this time, the 
contiadiaions which abound in it arc all waiting for 
solutions. Whether a great many more people will 
become enlightened and harden themselves before the 
hurried pace of contemporary events brings them face 
to face with the revolutionary situations is for the future 
to tell. But it is certain that the confusion and bewilder¬ 
ment of modem society can only be solved by great 
overturnings. 

,I am not so naive, however, as to think that these 
revolutions will result in a Utopia or in the promulga¬ 
tion of certain absolute values, for revolution is an aspira¬ 
tion to the new life and, in spite of the major operation 
it performs, it always leaves many survivals of the past 
for adjustment. Only it breaks the vicious circle, mends 
the schisms of the old life and reveals a new pattern of 
life, giving a shove here and a push there, so that men 
go forward into another age. 

It would be impossible for any single effort to abolish 
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all confltct in history. Rather does revolution make men 
conscious of the tencativeness of human progress and inure 
them to fresh struggle. 

Those who abuse socialism, for instance, for wishing to 
establish a completely just and peaceful society at one strdce 
by abolishing capitalism, insult their own intelligence. 
For they presuppose that the plausibility of a rational 
view is alone sufficient to make people abandon their 
tics with the older order. There is nothing in the whole 
of human history to support this kind of utopianism. 
For, it is obvious that human relations offer occasion for 
conflict on many different levels, and the road to the most 
perfect mechanism for social justice and the most cqualita- 
rian social structure is strewn with thorns. 

The supreme value of life consists rather in the attempt 
to live as part of the whole of things, in the awareness 
of the struggle and the constant attempt to work and 
lessen the time lag between the awakening of men and 
the urgency of events. All moral values then become 
revolutionary values, the values of a revolutionary life. 
All revolution can be seen, in this sense, as a need for 
togetherness, as the attempt by men to resolve, in common 
with other men, the social and moral ills of sociey — it 
becomes a need for brotherliness, for tenderness among 
men as against the time when you couldn’t hold Robin¬ 
son’s hand. 

The emphasis I have put on the function of the creative 
artist In this essay must not be taken to suppose that in 
my opinion a few self-conscious men, inspired or un¬ 
inspired, can alone solve the ills of society. Not everyone 
can be a creative artist of high order, and the crisis of 
our society affects every human being, in so far as we 
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are faced with the problem of a new wajr of lining. I 
have only been at pains to analyse the position of the 
writer because he affords a good example of the kind of 
creative action that, I believe, is needed to-day. And 
since every human being is potentially possessed of that 
creative ability which is dramatized in the artist, the ques¬ 
tion arises how best can the indivfdual cut through the 
inhibitions and frustratioas which have been enforced on 
him and realize himself as a healthy, living and viral 
person in the community ? 

From what I have said in the foregoing pages it will 
be obvious that no single branch of human activity, how¬ 
ever well organized, can realize the creative abilities of 
men and fulffl them in society. The Churches and the 
orthodox religions catmot do this, because, as 1 have sug¬ 
gested before, they ultimately base their beliefs oh the 
mystical test, the rcalizaion of union with God, which has 
seemingly only been vouchsafed to a few people in the 
world’s history. Besides, their dogmas are so varied and 
conflicting that each one is claimed to be a road to suc¬ 
cess. Nor can science alone be the magic sesame to open 
the doors of the new life, nor art alone. No, I believe 
only a many-sided approach, which partakes of human 
values, can restore man to his true dignity in the new 
society. 

There is a certain vagueness in the idea of a many- 
sided approach which I must guard against. I do not 
mean by it merely the casual attitude of the cultured, 
but an attitude which is incipient in all human beings, 
and, though not revealed, is sufficiently concrete from 
our everyday experience. 1 am well aware that all 
attempts at a definidoa of metaphysical unities which 
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caa the world into a neat, all-embracing principle 
with various categories, is bound to remain questionable. 
But what I warn to suggest here as a formula is suffi¬ 
ciently well known to all human beings as a living, 
pulsing feeling in one form or another so as to recom¬ 
mend itself as a possible l^sis for happiness. 

What is this principle ? 

I have nothing very speaacular In mind, nothing 
strange or alien, but a fact which is the very basis of 
our lives, the thing which binds us to our friends and 
relations as well as to the real jobs wc want to do, a 
kind of tenderness or love which is the creative centre 
and root of all human living. The most sought-after 
emotion on the naturalistic plane, love, has been killed 
by the cash nexus in the home and reduced to abject 
sentimentality through the cheap commercial arts of our 
civilization. The supreme value behind the researches of 
those who seek knowledge, few scholars or scientists 
would claim to be inspired by love when working for 
profit-making combines. The inspiriting centre of a 
poet’s vision of nature and man, few poets would be so 
naive as to apply its name to their calling in a society 
which has reduced poetry to a luxury for the elite, written 
by men outcasted by the bourgeoisie into Bohemia or 
exalted to Boar’s Hill. The dominating urge behind every 
conceivable form of human behaviour and striving, it is 
thwarted and inhibited through the evolution of highly 
self-conscious individualist types of men. Love alone, or 
the absence of it, is the ewnmon feature in all human 
association — to use a trite expression which is really not 
so trice after all, love, literally as well as metaphorically, 
does “ make the world go round." 
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I suggest that a new society will only be born trough 
the coming together of all the multifarious peoples of 
the world, inspired by this tenderness for each ocher, to 
build new democratic cmnmunities of the v-arious free 
nationalities and peoples, local collectives which, while 
retaining their own languages and cultures, might emerge 
into the bigger colleaives and federations in which there 
is room for adjustment of the econmnic and social needs 
of peoples through free exchange and barter. 

I insist that by democracy I do not mean the kind of 
aristocratic democracy which involves '' the rule of the 
best man,” or ” the Manager." 1 mean by democracy 
a way of Hfe in which the moral and material urges of 
the people can have the fullest play. Democracy in this 
respect becomes a method of ensuring the recognition and 
the preservation of the dignity of man, the concrete poli¬ 
tical control by them of their own lives, and the seairing 
of their economic and spiritual freedom. 

Obviously, such a democracy cannot be brought about 
without upsetting the present social order based on 
laissez faire : it can only be achieved by breaking away 
from the vicious circle of the old society. For, as I have 
insisted before, it simply is not true that the modem 
western democracy, with its government by trained hands, 
and experts, elected on trust by a gullible electorate, 
works. 1 have suggested that those who are supposed to 
exercise uldmate ccmcrol in such a democracy have been 
found, in fact, to have little power to make their will 
felt in higher places. And the opportunities for growth, 
reform, developing a free life, are baulked on every side 
by the restrictions imposed in favour of a class or a 
bureaucracy in love with power and wealth and privilege. 
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ThcK ate among these people, some who see the 
emerging awareness for a new democracy among men as 
a menace. They, therefore, dismiss the whole thing with 
a caricature of the new conception profusely punctuated 
with exclamation marks. According to them the basic 
principle of the new ttemocracy is that " all men are 
equal ”, that *' everyone should vote for the things he 
wants ”, and that " whatever the majority votes is right ” ! 
” If they prefer drink and tobacco and the dogs to edu¬ 
cation or freedom ; if they put the bitch-guddess before 
all other goddesses; well, that is the people’s will, and 
there it is” ! And having poured contempt on the aspi¬ 
rations of the people, they suggest that since the ordinary 
citizen is too busy to be constantly preoccupied with public 
questions which he cannot master, he should get on with 
his own affairs and leave government in the hands of 
people who like that sort of thing and are competent to 
work democracy. And they regard a public which is sup¬ 
posed to get on with the process of living and nor. to 
bother itself with politics as the ideal electorate, so that 
they can get on with their own nefarious designs and wield 
power effectively. No suffering, no sacrifices on the part 
of men, seem to convince them of the worth of freedom 
in the eyes of these ordinary men. 

But the *' aristocratic ” idea of democracy has been out¬ 
dated in the revolutionary era in which we have seen so 
many examples of the corrupt use of their power by the 
elected representatives of the people. And the men who 
have fought for democracy everywhere are determined to 
build the institutions which will best fulfil the moral and 
material needs of themselves and their neighbours. 

In this regard the lessons of the Russian Revolution, 
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which broke away from the old life of Western ^rope» 
have been paramount. Not only did it destroy at one 
fell swoop the profit motive, but it discovered a way of 
relating the fundamental sense of locality and vocational 
brotherhood among men. And it elaborated a technique 
by which good neighbourly relations could be established 
among the various nations on a basis of sclf'decennina* 
tion and mutual cultural and economic exchange, which 
arc an object lesson especially <o f>coples d^ninated by 
" Imperialist Democracies The philosophy of selfish* 
ness has there given place to an era when men build to¬ 
gether. Some of the most backward peoples of Asia and 
Siberia, who hardly had a written language or dialect of 
more than a thousand words, have been liberated, till 
they have now, in twenty-five years or less, elaborated vital 
literatures and arts, the expression of a new life based on 
a new sense of brotherhood. No wonder then that Pro¬ 
fessor Laski considers the Russian Revolution potentially 
as important an influence on the history of civilization as 
was the Sermon on the Mount to the world when Chris¬ 
tianity was born. {Reference in Postscript) 

The truth is, as I have already stated, that few can 
deny, in the face of the disintegration and breakdown 
of western society and its values, that the world will 
have to make the passage frtmi the acquisitive form of 
living to a socialist economic organization. But many 
cavil at the argument that such a socialist society can 
supply the faith and the standards of value of civilization. 

I belive that it is a narrow and prejudiced view of 
socialism which regards it as concerned solely with the 
economic organization of society. I emphasize the fact 
that socialism implies a spi{itual change, which will 
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evolvQ its own internal chedcs, its own standard! of value 
and its own ideals. It is possible that the evolution of 
these new standards and values will take place only after 
a great deal of experimentation. And I am not un> 
conscious of the dangers of a headless and heartless 
bureaucracy^ But the thing I want to drive home is that 
adequate internal fulfilment is difficult, if not impossible 
for a large number of people, unless there are adequate 
external circumstances to create the conditions for it. 
Just because the emphasis of the thinking men of our 
age is on the economic relations of men, it does not mean 
that the potential human relations are completely outside 
the orbit of a society which they may help to create. Life 
is far too rich, subtle and comprehensive a business to 
preclude everything else but bread and butter questions. 
Only, the regenerative power of a radical change in eco¬ 
nomic relations is a basic pre-requisite if a new civilization 
is to be born. 

Thus by my insistence on the need for a new sense of 
community, by the coming together of people in the 
struggle to bring about a new way of life, I do not mean 
any namby-pamby coming together of people who avow 
friendliness and brotherhood in churches on Sundays, 
while they ace cutting each other’s throats in business on 
other days. There is no real goodwill possible among 
those who believe in a society run for private profit, 
among the financiers as between themselves, or the indus¬ 
trialists and the victims they might exploit; and any com- 
pnxDises between thdr mutually conflicting interests will 
not yield the new society, but will merely postpone the 
real struggle for awareness. I believe, in fact, that those 
who have the interests of a ^iety based on true democracy 
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at heart, will have to educate themselves aad othe^ into 
a sense of reasoned criticism of all those forces which 
stand in the way of the new life. 

I do not demand any more than these elementary condi¬ 
tions, because I am fully aware chat there is no straight 
road to progress. Hie integration of individuals in a 
community depends on many factors which go to give 
human beings a deep awareness of themselves and the 
world about them, and it demands such a genuine sense 
of responsibility, that it would be futile to outline a more 
detailed programme. The flame cannot be harnessed or 
an ideal conquered merely by casting the vote in the right 
box and going home to sleep over it all. 

It is not enough here merely to wish for this enlighten¬ 
ment to happen, but it is for men to achieve it, through 
the struggle to emancipate themselves, to wake from their 
long sleep, to be born and delivered into a new era. For 
the political and moral censorship imposed by the own¬ 
ing classes on the educational and cultural life of society, 
as well as the deliberate perversion of it in the interests 
of their propaganda, cannot be wished away, but has to 
be fought against in an organized way. It is true that 
the sanction for the belief in a new life lies in the general 
similarity of temperament. But all the same a mere 
Wellsian *' open conspiracy ” will not effect the necessary 
change. 

I believe that the unity of the exploited, defrauded and 
the deprived, and their affiliates in society, whether light 
or dark, is important, if collective action to achieve the 
new life is to be brought about. In society, as it is at 
present constituted in the different national sovereign 
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states ,of the world, no single, all-pervading, uniform 
body of men can come together, however, even on a 
minimum programme, because the uneven social, mental 
and political development of the various states necessi¬ 
tates adjustment to local aims. Also, a great many gifted 
individuals whom the new way of life will benefit are 
either too frightened of the price which they will have 
to pay to achieve it, or have been so conditioned as to 
hate the prospect of change to an egalitarian society. So 
that the only thing common to the greatest number of 
people remains the desire for happiness which is only a 
form of the desire for personal relations, for love and 
tenderness among men. Bur while the tension inherent 
in the contradictions of the old society aids the develop¬ 
ment of the forces which are working towards the new 
life, (and even the most static and the most complacent 
people are stirred in the remoter centres of experience), I 
believe it is only the coherence and unity of the enlighten¬ 
ed peoples in the various countries, in voluntary organi¬ 
zations based on a minimum basis of common aims, and 
a broad common philosophy, that can achieve the new 
way of life in our time, or prepare the way for it. 

I believe that from this very attempt at tenderness will 
spring the dynamic of the new life, a new humanism. For 
it will bring a realization of the dignity of manhood, of 
the urge for men to rise to the full heights of their in¬ 
dividual and collective genius from the mutilations and 
frustrations they have suffered so long. Because if happi¬ 
ness is the greatest good then its realization lies in the 
asking of the question, what is man, and in the recognition 
of his responsibilities to ocher men in bettering society, 
in making life more vital, vivid and more intense, in add- 
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iag the soul to the mind, in recognizing the lightening 
flashes by which the genius reveals the truth. 

And from this follows a new and different way of 
living. From this follows a recognition of the duties of 
individuals to each other. From this follows a sense of 
dedication and service, not to some abstract god or 
symbol but to other human beings, the flame of life in 
them. 

And, through this, the kind of selfishness which springs 
from wanting to buy a place in heaven, by feeding the 
priests, or donating money to the churches or temples, 
will yield to the unselfishness which considers its greatest 
reward to be the act of giving oneself to others, the act 
of losing oneself in service in order to find oneself, richer, 
newer and more wholesome. 

'fhere are two different moralities, then, the morality 
of the old order based on the choice of the few, and the 
morality of the humanity at present consigned to the 
dirt, squalor and ignorance of the lower depths, but 
capable of rising from the living hells in which it is 
enclosed, to the recognition of its role as the vanguard 
of the democracy of the future, as the inheritor of the 
past and the creator of a new meaning of right and 
wrong for the future. 

I believe that this morality will throw into the shade 
many of the tendentious categorical imperatives of the 
dying world. It may abolish many primitive impulses, 
like tribal hatred, fear, the sense of sin and the exalta* 
cion of suffering. It is possible that pain can never be 
eliminated altogether, for without the resistance of pain 
there could be no evolution. But the abolition of sterile 
pain medical research and sdence, for instance, has 
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shown that needless sufFering can go. Evil, However, is 
a much tougher nut to crack. For, since it is incidental 
to evolution, and good often comes out of it, it is difficult 
to envisage a world chat would overcome its existence. 
But we could certainly control the needless cruelties, 
hurts, fears and hatreds more actively as we achieve 
human progress. 

I believe that once the elemental facts, the fundamentals 
have been resolved to any extent there will open out in 
human history a period of cultural development which 
would advance us from our puny infancy to a more grace* 
ful and worthy selfhood. A great deal of the morality 
of the old world has already gone by the board, because 
the facts of natural science, technology and psychology 
have revealed the inadequacies of accepted values. Out 
sciemifiC humanism is not enough, because progress is not 
to be measured by the head alone but also by the deve* 
lopment of the heart. Reason can take hope from the 
fact, however, that the analysis of emotion and suh- 
conscious impulse is proceeding fast and the struggle 
against ignorance has been intensified. But virtue is its 
own reward, and ought not to wait for visible results or 
badges of honour to recommend it in one's own eyes and 
in the eyes of others. And creative work and the service 
of others is the only intoxication, for in and through it 
is achieved not only the maintenance of life, but real 
happiness and that integral progress of civilization which 
becomes the heritage of future generations. 

I believe that these new principles of human behaviour 
are implicit in the shifting of the onphasis from partial 
views of man to man himself, the whole man which the 
sum of human knowledge has made possible. And I 
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beJieve that man is already becoming aware of it dnd will 
struggle to realiae the meaning of his humanity in sudden 
spasms if not all at once. 

1 believe in Man. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The discovery of the At(»n Bomb makes it necessary for 
me to add something to this little book, for such a 
sensational entry into a new age would seem to invalidate 
most of the conclusions about man and his place in the 
universe which 1 have drawn in the foregoing pages. But 
1 came across the following passage in a story by Natha* 
niel Hawthorne at random and I feel that by and large, 
it sums up my attitude about the times in which we live. 

"' Poh, poh, my good fellows,’ said a dark ctHDpleX' 
ioned personage. ' Be not so cast down, my dear friends ; 
you shall see good days yet. There is one thing that 
these wiseacres have forgotten to throw into the fire, and 
without which all the rest of the conflagration is just no* 
thing at all ; yes, though they had burned the earth itself 
to a cinder.’ 

“' And what may that be ? ’ eargerly demanded the 
last murderer. 

”' What but the human heart itself ? ’ said the dark 
visaged stranger, with a portentous grin.” 




A.B.—8 


POSTSCRIPT 

"THERE IS NO HIGHER THING THAN TRUTH” 


After the publication ctf this little bode, I remember 
feeling, that, if it was meant to be an essay in search of 
faith, it had probably stated, briefly, the process of this 
search. But I had meant, all along, to imply that my 
search for faith was a search for truth, and I was not 
quite sure how far the faith 1 had found was truthful, or 
rather to what extent it was coherent. 

Certainly, to the extent' to which I asserted my belief 
in the whole man, as an inevitable result of my rejection 
of the specialism inherent in the European emphasis on 
the various specific sciences, I felt convinced that my 
humanism was integral to a deep ccmviction in me. 

And yet between the penultimate section of my book 
and the section which posits my faith in the worship uf 
man, there was a distinct gap. Because I had not dis> 
cussed the question of values, which relates to the part of 
man’s life that cannot be explained only in logical terms, 
but which includes certain worlds of inner faculty and 
experience, that still remain inexplicable. Birth and death 
and, in fact, many of the problems of man’s creative life 
about which science has not yet given any far reaching 
explanations are still important problems for us. 



clearly : 

During the years I have found chat man lives by, or in 
and through, certain values. That is to say, the human 
mind is not merely concerned with facts, and judgements 
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based on facts, but locdcs n> feelings and intudons •which 
do not altogether lend themselves to obvious rational 
analysis. And I realise now that any h umanism that is 
worthwhile must leave room for the u>orld of values 
which contains elements that transcend the world of facts 
Since the European renaissance, man has amassed a great 
deal of sciendfic knowledge about the parts, but he has 
not progressed' very far in the tadc of relating the know¬ 
ledge of these parts. The various phases of human 
experience have been analysed precisely under the micro¬ 
scope, but the whole of experience, involving the hean 
and the mind and the spirit, has not been understood so 
as to provide man with the necessary vision or even the 
ability to act. There is, of course, no higher thing than 
the search for truth, and yet many aspects of truth have 
been dogmatically rejected, so that partisanship and dog¬ 
matic assertion seems to dominate the pursuit of truth. 
Philosophies, which had seemed to me, as a research 
student, to have become, in the west, merely criticisms of 
the sciences, tended to disintegrate altogether or became 
subservient to polidcal and social doarines rather than 
remain independent and study the inter-relations of the 
sciences. And the intervendmi of these specialists in the 
social and polidcal a£fairs became restricted. The intelli¬ 
gentsia retreated into its own shell and allowed the dicta¬ 
tors to run riot. These tendencies, which became 
particularly obvious in the time of Hitler and Stalin, 
have not ceased, but seem rather to have been intensified 
and thus there has arisen a deep crisis of conscience in 
our age through which a specific science, such as atomic 
research makes its pracutionets so absorbed in the pro- 
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blems.of perfectiag the atomic weapon that the pi<^lems 
of human survival do not seem to concern this particular 
set of scientists. There are notable exceptions like 
Einsteii^ Russell, Nils Bohr, Bernal, Joliot Curie, Oppen- 
beimer, Blackett and Bhabha, 'who have tried to transcend 
the borders of their single science and sought to study 
the problems which concern the whole of human life. 
But the world powers seem to prefer the isolation of the 
specialists in their laboratories, surround their researches 
with secrecy and thus promote the process by which 
knowledge becomes more and more onesided and practi¬ 
cally useful from the limited range of nationalist political 
interests. And we are deprived of the sense of direction, 
which can only come from the view of the whole man, 
who wishes to know the meaning of life, why we are here 
and where we are going. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to emphasise the role of 
philosophy as a study of all experience, which may limit 
the tendency through which the specific sciences claim so 
much ground that we loose the overall discipline by which 
knowledge is viewed as a whole by metaphysics. 

If the world of values does transcend the world of facts, 
or, including facts witnio its oibit, goes beyond them, then, 
while admitting the mental and spiritual -life for explora¬ 
tion, we can eme^e from the despondency into which 
we have been plunged by ignoring fundamental values. 
The bewilderment in which the world finds itself today 
may be due to many causes, but it is clear that one of these 
causes is the lack of faith in the value of man himself, 
in truth, pity and love, llie resort to the belief in violence 
and power through the emphasis on the big stick of science 
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has given rise to chauvinism, and the belief in sodal and 
material progress as an end in itself and the rejeaion of 
philosophy as ' hoc air But as the Indian savant, Radha* 
krishnan, has said ' philosophy is not opposed to science 
and is as good a way of approaching truth as is science 
And surely it will be adcnowledged atleast by the common 
run of mankind that man is greater than the atom he has 
split. 

Why is it, then, that this dominadon by the freaks of 
science and technology has taken place ? Is it likely that 
the misuse by philosophy, of itself, is to some extent res* 
ponsible for this simation ? 

It seems to me that some part of the difficulty has arisen 
through conflict of philosophy, interpreted as religion, and 
the concepts of social progress as these emerged during (-he 
industrial revoludon of the west and after. 

I would like to touch briefly on the incidence of the 
main current of idealistic philosophical thought in the 
West on the crises of the spirit which have since dogged 
us. 

Idealism as a philosophy is based on the theory that the 
mind or the idea is primary and matter secondary. In more 
precise terms, idealism presumes that the idea is created 
1^ the mind, that mind creates matter and that it is the 
mind that has brought about the Universe and is the ulti' 
mate cause of everything. 

This doctrine, which had been held with varying degrees 
of emphasis and in different contexts many times in history, 
found new interpreters in Europe in modern times. 

In the early part of 19th century Immanuel Kant tried 
to establish a compromise between religion and science, 
by suggesting that, while both were important, science was 
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secondfcry to religioa. This attitude recommended itself 
both to the church and the scientists of bis time, when 
Germany was on the threshold of new adventures in- 
industrial conscruaion. 

The progress of capitalist enterprises at that time brought 
intensive inquiries into science and a number of theories of 
mechanical materialism came to be propounded in Germany 
itself. 

Ic was left to Hegel, the second great leader of ideali¬ 
stic thought in Germany, to defend idealism against the 
attack of the materialists. But the opponents of Hegel, 
specially Karl Marx, accepted Hegel's dialectical method 
of reasoning in his i>wn philosophy of dialectical mate¬ 
rialism, which was to become the motive force for the 
greatest social changes of our times. 

Hegel had shown that the political, social, economic 
and religious conditions of an age are the result of the 
various intelleaual forces, and that these forces arc not 
the result of any one influence but generally reflect the 
interaction of diverse faaors. Thus he interpreted the 
philosophy of an age as an evolutionary force, shaped 
by the facts of an age and understandable as part of the 
condiltions of the age, growing in correspondence with 
social change. Further, Hegel thought that philosophy 
and history are expressions of the ' self,’ and that history, 
which always marches towards freedtHn, is nothing but 
the unfolding of a great idea. This meant that, according 
to Hegel, the various states of the world were expressions 
of the * spirit', advancing from lower to higher levels.- 
Hegel admired the Prussian state of his time and gave 
tremendous unconscious support to the progressive middle 
classes of the 19th century. 
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Marx not only accepted the dialectical method of Hegel, 
but also his admiradon for bourgeois capitalism, even as 
he criticised the funcdoniog of capitalist society and 
foretold its docnn. The quintessence of his doctrine is 
contained in a paragraph which states his views more 
clearly than any paraphrase would make them. I quote 
the passage below : 

“In the social producdon of their means of existence, 
men enter into definite, necessary reladons which are 
independent of their will, productive relationships which 
correspond to a definite stage of development of their 
material productive forces. The aggregate of those pro¬ 
ductive relationships coosdtutes the economic structure of 
society, the real basis on which a juridical and political 
superstructure arises and to which definite forms of social 
consciousness correspond. The mode of production of 
the material means of existence condidons the whole 
process of social, polidcal and intelleaual life. It is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their existence, 
but, on the contrary, it is their social existence that deter¬ 
mines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their 
development the material producdve forces of society come 
into contradicdon with the exisdog producdve reladon- 
ships within which they had moved before. From forms 
of development of the producdve forces, these relation¬ 
ships are transformed into their fetters. Then an epoch 
•f social revoludon opens. With the change in the eco* 
Botmc foundation the whole superstructure is more or 
less rapidly transformed. In consideriag such revoludons 
it is necessary always to distinguish between the material 
revoludon in the economic condidons of ptoducdon, which 
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* 

can be detennined with sdeodfic accuracy, and the juridi- 
cal, political, religious, aesthetic, or philosophic — in a 
word, ideological forms wherein men become conscious of 
this conflict and fight it out. A social system never 
perishes before all the productive forces have developed 
for which it is wide enough; and new, higher productive 
relationships never come into being before the material 
conditions for their existence have been brought to matu¬ 
rity within the womb of the old society itself. Therefore, 
mankind always sets itself only such prt^lems as it can 
solve ; for when we look closer we will always find that 
the problem itself only arises when the material conditions 
for its solution are already present or at least in the pro¬ 
cess of coming into being. In broad outline, the Asiatic, 
the ancient, the feudal and the modern bourgeois modes 
of production can be indicated as progressive epochs in 
the economic system of society. With this bourgeois 
social system, therefore, the pre-history of human society 
comes to a close.” 

There are many intellectuals of our age, who have 
accepted much of Marx’s reasoning, inspire of basic or 
minor differences with him about the prophecies he made 
about revolution being inevitable in the highly industrial- 
bed states of the West. As, in fact, the communbt revolu¬ 
tions bre^e out in the technically backward semi-feudal, 
semi-capitalist regions of Eurasia, many of Marx's 
assumptions have been increasingly questioned. 

In the first flush of toy enthusiasm on discovering a 
highly original interpretation of Indian history, in Marx’s 
Lenecs on India in New York Herald Tribune of 
1 myself came to accept the basic hypothesb that social 
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•existence determines man’s consciousness. As I did not 
join the communist party, (because I honestly believed 
that I would never^ as an intellectual, be able to accept 
rhe almost religious discipline demanded by a group of 
people who evolved changing tactics around a minimum 
manifesto with maximum sanaions), I was sMnewhat 
saved from the blind acceptance of all Marx's strategic 
actions and the dogmas propounded in his name by many 
of the verbal jugglers among his onhodox party-line 
followers. Besides, I had come to socialism through 
Tolstoy, Ruskin, Morris and Gandhi, imbued with the 
sense of this doarine as the embodiment of an ethical 
creed, in so far as it was a protest against misery, ugliness 
and inequality. 

So, like many of my generation, 1 accepted Marxism 
as a fairly good historical yardstick but considered huma¬ 
nism, the view of the whole man, as the more compre¬ 
hensive idelogy. 

In spite of many attacks (torn the right and the left 

fellow traveller ’ on the one hand and ' petit-bourgeois 
intellectual ’ on the other), I still feel that the scientific 
historical point of view of Marx, which certainly may 
have to be variously interpreted and extended, is a better 
method for finding out what happened in the past than 
the king and queen method, the racialist hypothesis, or 
the subjective chauvinist or religious make belief. 

My sympathy with the Russian revolution was inspired 
mostly from this point of view, as also from the fact 
that, during the twenty years of my stay in Europe, I had 
seldom seen a day when the press of the west was not 
hostile and contemptuous of Russia and emnmunism, 
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except those few yean when the Soviet Uoionv 

became an ally of the western powen in the war against, 
fascism. Also, as a member of the suppressed firitislv 
colony of India, I naturally warmed to the U.S.S.R. for 
its clear attitude of support to colonial emancipation from 
Imperialist rule. 

I admit that through this overwhelming friendship for 
the Soviet Union, I tended to slurr over many of the 
dubious aas and policies of Stalin. And when I read the 
report of the Moscow trials about the doings of the 
alleged Trotskyists, 1 believed, on the record of Stalin's 
first two Five Year Plans, that he was probably tights 
even though the narrative seemed rather like a bad detec¬ 
tive story, with many flaws of evidence, loose ends, and 
overstatements in it. The natural sympathy for the victim 
of insane western hate-propaganda also biased me in 
favour of Russia and I ignored many of its bad features- 
Arthur Koestler’s book. 'Darkness at Noon' seemed tO' 
me quite convincing, but this author's almost neurotic 
obsessions and later insane calls for war against the 
U.S.S.R. did not encourage acceptance of bis imaginative 
evidence. The Conservative slanders even against the 
Labour Party in Great Britain were so vicious that one 
wondered if some of the truthful things which the Tory 
journalists wrote were also not lies. The preference for 
the good cause of socialism made me always too cautiouS' 
to accept the continuous spate of allegations against the 
Bolsheviks. The acceptance of my own bot^s, which spoke 
about the wretchedness beyond wretchedness forced upORi 
my own people by the alien rulers, and in which I tried, 
to infuse the love of individual freedom, made me believe 
that these ideals were shared hy my contemporaries among; 
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the writers ia the U.S.SJI. I koew that there waa not io 
Russia the same kind of freedom of speech and opinion 
as subsisted io Great Britain, whereas some of us were 
openly campaigning against British rule io India (though 
we could not do this without going to jail io India itself). 
But then one was beguiled by the slogan of ** freedom as 
the recognition of necessity” and one rationalised the 
situation of the Soviet Union as an experiment where the 
building of socialism in one country wotild entail many 
sacrifices, including checks, limttations, controls and res¬ 
trictions on individual freedom. Again, some of the gains 
of socialism of the first few years of planned economy 
and collectivisation were so clearly manifest that one 
considered th« conformism of the bulk of the soviet 
intellectuals to be genuine and sincere agreement with the 
regime rather than merely the carrying out of the party 
line. Besides, the commercial and political pressures and 
insidious bias, particularly against colonials and coloured 
people, of the west, retjuired conformism with a more 
vicious and a more anachronistic system, and one prefer- 
ed voluntary assent, based on inner conviction, rather than 
class and caste prejudice masquerading as democracy. 

Under the conditions of the 1959*45 world war period, 
when India and most of the countries of Asia were under 
foreign domination, the only hope was national freedcMS, 
which was genuinely backed by Moscow and the creation 
of conditions for the building of socialism in which the 
pTamplps of the Russian Five Year Plans would be useful. 
At that time one was imbued with the love of social justice 
and yearned for some kind of socialist society. Even the 
capitalists had; begun to realise that early 19 th century kind 
of capitalism will not do and eagerly talked in terms of 
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ptogrescive capitalism, admitting smoe features of planned 
economy. Of course, one had not thought out the detailed 
implications of achieving progress by coercion, as it was 
being done by Stalin, specially because the dangers inherent 
upon the victory of fascism seemed so real. 

I do not want to hide any mistakes I have made in my 
life or to defend them through egoism. But it is impor¬ 
tant to realise that the illusions of an Indian intellectual 
in the chinies could be based on sincere belief in the 
necessity of national freedom and socialism. In fact, I 
recall chat in the colloquies which went on in me at that 
time I could alternatively defend the socialist position as 
against the anarchist. Liberty in the 18th century sense 
of the world, I argued, could lead to license, and freedom, 
with social responsibility, was a good corrective. Today, 
after the Krushchev revelations, I feel like repeating a 
slogan I put in this book, that ' those who love liberty 
are not afraid of license,’ and that it is not necessary to 
pay the price of individual freedom for the achievement 
of socialism as it may be proved in Asia that progress can 
be achieved under a social d^ocratic order, or by the 
particular path suitable to these countries in the light of 
all the existing circumstances. (Only, I must qualify this 
last statement by indulging in the hope that men who 
approximate to the thinking of Jawaharlal Nehru on basic 
matters will be available tn Asia during the next genera- 
r/on or so^. As this may mm out to be wish-fuidimenc, 
I would like to insist chat both under Conunuoism and 
Socialism, the safest chedc against the abuse of power is 
to have a judiciary independent of the executive, a healthy 
opposition and the widest civil liberties. 
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The doubts 1 have begun to have about die oeihodox 
dogmas of political parties have not diminished piy faith 
in socialism, though I anticipate that the stress of the 
struggle of an independent intellectual to reconcile 
individual freedcnn with planned progress will tend to be 
like a prolonged torture under conditions where political 
chicanery has become the rule rather than the exception, 
and where the blind hatred of nations seeks to condemn 
the opposites and create dummy enemies to fight with, 
even when there is no justification for the fight. I think 
W. B. Yeats in one of his later poems expressed our prc' 
dicament beautifully when he wrote : 

’The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of futssionate intensity’. 

In view of this, I return to the theme with which I 
began this essay : 

The necessity for the recognition of the world of human 
values, as including facts rather than as opposed to them, 
as the cornerstmie of humanism. 

Only, in this context, it is imponant to point out the 
dangers of going to the other extreme of gullibility and 
accepting, from hearsay, the evidence of the intuitional 
realisation of God by the total surrender of reason. 

I have recently read a restatement of his faith in the 
idealist view of life by Z>r. Radhakrishoan in his book 
"My search for Truth." In this essay this neo-Vedantic 
thii&er posits the hypothesis that " the founders of reli¬ 
gion, the saints and sages, have all been prophetic souls, 
who had direa acquaintance with spiritual reality in and 
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behind <that which our senses perceive.” And yet he 
asserts, a; a concession to ordinary human experience, that 
this knowledge) is not a logical but a super-logical integral 
insight. And on this basis he weighs the scales against 
Hegel and the rationalists who give the supreme position 
to reason in the sense of critical intelligence and against 
scientific rationalism. 

~ This kind of reaffirmation of the Hindu view that in¬ 
sight into reality does not come through the analytical 
intellect, though it is accessible to the human mind in its 
integrity, may represent an advance on the original 
Vedantic doctrine which emphasises the role of intuition 
to the ultimate exclusion of reason. But it is, neverthe¬ 
less, likely to give support to the obscurantists rather than 
to the humanists. God remains, even to the Neo-Hindu 
as the unknowable Brahman, negatively described, ' it is 
not this, it is not that,’ and approachable only to the 
mystic saints, throu^ direct intuitional experience. And 
it is difficult to reconcile the danger, as Dr. Radhakrishnnn 
himself puts it, of a lapse into self satisfied t^curantism 
about human pre-occupations and activities such as the 
urge to create a better social order. Of course, this great 
interpreter of the Vedanta has extended the original doc¬ 
trine of Hinduism, based on the social order of caste, to 
include the view that' an imperfect social order is a chal¬ 
lenge to those who have achieved inner strength and 
integrity,’ because they, by * their self-sacrificing, will 
contribute to the reign of God, of love and of virtue on 
•earth.’ He knows very well, however, that the average 
Hindu imbued with the idea that his Karma is his own, 
and has very little to do with the Karma of other people, 
rends to seek his own personal salvation rather than help 
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othen in their distress, as does the avera^ Ckristiao. 
Thus the view that * the stronger individuals help the 
weaker ones until all are saved,’ is not sustained. In fact, 
if we follow the idealist hypothesis, we end up, as does 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, with complete extinction as human 
beings through the achtevement of the absolute spirit. I 
will quote Dr. Radhakrishnan’s own words, as 1 do not 
want to give the impression of misinterpreting him : 

*' During the course of history, which is the translation 
of one specific possibility of the Infinite Spirit, the latter 
is envisaged by us as the Divine principle controlling the 
course of this historical succession. God is not the great 
silent sea of infinity in which the individuals lose themsel* 
ves but the Divine person who inspires the process first, 
last and without ceasing. To say that God created the 
world is an understatement. He is creating now and fot 
all the time. History is in this sense the epic of the Divine 
will, a revelation of God. The Divine works and shines 
■through the earthly medium. In Hindu religion the Divine 
is said to be the Kavi or Poet, the maker or the creator. 
God as person is deeply concerned in the affairs of this 
world. He is the friend, judge, and the redeemer of 
mankind. God is the Absolute spirit, timeless and un* 
■changing, fr<xn the cosmic or human end. He is the way 
in which the Absolute not only appears to and is known 
by us, but also the way in which it works in the cosmic 
process. The Absolute is atonce the sum and source of 
iimitless possibilities. One of these possibilities is being 
-actualised in the cosmic process. To this possibility which 
la in course of aaomplishment, the Absolute assumes 
che form of a God who is guiding the world with 
a previous knowledge of its general plan and 
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God is not a figment of our minds. God 
is a real symbol of the Absolute reality, an aspea of 
the Absolute in its relation to this specific possibility 
which is being actualized. He is not a distorted reflection 
of the Absolute but, as Leibnitz says, a phenomenon well 
founded in the reality. When there is a complete identity 
between God and the world, that is, when God’s purpose 
is fulfilled, when all individual spirits are perfected, God 
Himself will relapse into the Absolute, " creation being 
thus at once ransomed and annulled by the cessation of 
the impulse to individuate. The lapse of the world docs 
not take away from the infinite reality of the Absolute 
spirit.” 

I do not wish to imply that Dr. Radhakrishnan has not 
made the noblest efforts to link up, his other worldly ideal* 
istic philosophy with life's problems. And his exhortations 
to the more privileged among Indian people ' to give up 
their secure lives, while so many others who deserve better 
are confined to miserable surroundings and subjected to tra¬ 
gic blows,' is evidence of his great personal integrity. Also, 
no one who believes in the life of values can fail to repeat 
with him that to form man is the objea of philosophy. 

But I believe that the central truth of mysticism leads 
away from life, in so far as the mystic resorts to the one 
way traffic with God. No one can come back to tell us what 
is at the other end. On the other hand, I feel that the 
two way traffic of the artist, to and back from God, by 
which I mean the attempt to plumb the depths of the soul, 
to receive insight into the elements of truth, goodness and 
beauty, may lead to the heightening of the creative spirit. 
And, in this way, inwardness and love may be achieved 
through constant questionings and meditations. This Yoga,. 
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which consists of the anempt to relate the inner faculties 
with outer experiences, is the fundamental basis of poetrj 
interpreted as self recollection. Also, the real charity may 
emerge from the constant analysis of the human conscience, 
of its qualities of interest, meaning, purpose and value, 
and by the dedication of oneself to the alleviation of other 
people’s pain than through the fasts and prayers of temple 
goers, who mainly seek forgiveness for their own defaults 
and offer gifts as bribes to buy their way to heaven. An 
excessive emphasis on personal salvation can also lead to 
the self inclosed world of the great sages, Shri Aurobindo 
or Shri Ramana Maharishi, who ceased to have anything 
to do with humanity and could not see that the exalta¬ 
tion of life is in the human effort to conquer olsstacles 
which hinder organic growth. 

In this context, I shall always remember the humanity 
of the living philosopher who was Gandhi. And I have 
had occasion to admire a similar altitude in Radhakrishnan. 
1 was offering condolences to him on the death of his 
wife and I remarked that, perhaps, a sage like him, who 
had written a commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, the Bible 
of detachment, would suffer less because of his deep 
insight into things, and he answered : '* No ”, when it 
comes to one’s own self and one's connections, one forgets 
the exalted attitudes of philosophy”. 

It is, then, the human and intimately personal life of 
man that is more impormnt than that of the sage, and, 
apart from the struggle to attain an integrated outlook 
through which the meaning of life may be understood, 
tenderness or sympathy with one’s fellow beings beccunes 
the ultimate ideal. 
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1, therefore, inclioe towards many of the later views 
expressed by Rabindranath Tagore in his essay, The 
Reli^on of an Artist. “Of all living creatures in the’ 
world ”, wrote Tagore, *' man has his vital and mental 
energy vastly in excess of his need, which urges him to 
work in various lines of creation for its own sake. Like 
Brahma himself, he takes joy in productions that ace un¬ 
necessary to him, and, therefore, represent his extravagance 
and not his hand to mouth penury. The voice that is 
just enough can speak and cry to the extent needed for 
everyday use, but that which is abundant sings and in ir 
we find our joy. Heart prevails over man’s wealth of 
life which seeks its freedom in forms of perfection, which 
are an end in themselves.” 

This statement about the sources of creative art may 
be completed by the assertion that, in so far as life inevi¬ 
tably contains a surplus which overflows, making a person 
touch the others at felt centres, the imaginative expression 
of an artist becomes the expression of the inner self of 
other human beings. The attempted expression, is thus 
itself bound up with love which, in its ultimate sense, is 
the connection between one person and another, or the 
intense realisation of the sense of existence of humanity 
as a whole. In so far as the artist, by deepening his sense 
of the I, me and myself, crosses the barriers which sepa¬ 
rate him from the thoughts, words and actions of others 
and penetrates the secret .recesses of their souls, he forgets 
himself and becomes a living sacrifice for the ' dead 
souls.’ 

The form of creative writing, which is the novel came 
to me much more naturally than any other form, because 
through this I could live through the experiences of other 
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people and realise wbac silent passions burst in their 
hearts, what immediate and ultimate sorrows possess them, 
where they want to go and how they grapple, in their own 
ways, with their destinies. I have tried in this sense to 
express my passionate love for the su0ering people, inspire 
of the misunderstanding and the ridicule of those who 
are better situated in social life and call my pre'Occupa* 
tion with the outcastes, the disinherited peasants, and the 
eternally wronged women as a morbid, sentimentalist pre> 
occupation with these ' ignorant People.' 

It is true that my humanimi seems to be biased in favour 
of the poor and the oppressed, but, then, is there not the 
example of the man who turned towards the woman taken 
in adultery, away from those who sought to condemn her i 

I try to believe that, as the novelist tries not to sit 
in judgement so much as to understand the motivations 
deep down in the subconscious minds of his characters, he 
is nearer understanding of the reasons for the hardness 
of heart and the evil nature of even those who become 
the instruments of oppression. As most men and women 
are subject to those social forces, which have so far been 
comprehended mechanically but of which deeper under¬ 
standing is possible, surely the more helpful attitude is 
not moral leaures but the synthesis of creative effort. 
In this attitude 1 find the Hindu doctrine very helpful 
which sees the unquenchable spark of divine fire in the 
worst villain and the remnants of a good conscience even 
in the worst criminal. Then the Buddhist Koruna, or 
compassion, which is neither contempt from above, nor 
sentimental love from below, but a tender recognition o( 
the essential similarity, both in strength and frailty, ol 
human beings, becomes for me the pervasive surting point 
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of coflfprehension for each feeling, wish, thought and 
act that constitutes the world behind the scene of the 
human drama, frtxn which catharsis or ultimate pity 
may arise. 

From this point of view, human beings would seem to 
be capable of improvement, or rather, capable of adjust¬ 
ing themselves to a more organic but freer social order, 
where the infinite possibilities for the slow but real growth 
of the human soul would be possible, the kind of deepening 
or integration through which the individual may arise. 

Unfortunately, like many fellow intellectuals, I find 
myself, at the end of my tether in the face of power 
politics and disruption, and not so optimistic today as I was 
twelve years ago when Apology for Heroism was written. 
The mad world of the power seekers has become stronger 
by acquiring the most terrible destructive weapons, which 
can end the whole, or a greater part, of the very human 
race whose living growth is our concern. And the con- 
striaion of poetic and philosophical vision by tliC' 
enormotis and intricate propaganda that deforms genuine 
ideals and puts them at the service of half lies and 
quarter lies has left little room for complacency. While 
the intelligentsia still inquires into the rights and wrongs 
of personal relations, international morality condones 
belligerency and war in the name of the United Nations. 
The exploitation of whole countries, the cruellest shoot¬ 
ings, and the rankest treachery, are accepted as common 
weapons for insuring freedom, while the innocents of the 
world, (innocents by virtue of their ignorance) wait, with 
open mouths, as the silent witnesses of the infinite pathos 
of the situation, bewildered and accepting, as though this 
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is a normal world into which they have been boritk where 
they hope, somehow, to survive, and have their being, 
and where they will eventually die. 

An occasional sigh or humble protest breaks from their 
lips, or a cynical smile which may be the sign of the sup> 
pressed still, small voice of the conscience of outraged and 
helpless humanity. For, here and there, this voice joins 
with others in a louder protest. But whether it is the 
voice of one individual, or of huge groups, it is as yet 
unequal to the fury of the oncoming storms. 

At a deeper level than of public opinion, in the soul 
of the intellectual, the still small voice tends to become 
the source of a spiritual crisis, a crisis of conscience, as 
Jawaharlal Nehru has called it. Gone are the old hopes 
about the withering away of the state. Even the dreams 
of rapid social change have faded. The philosophical 
basis which supplied the cue for reform and revolution 
is suspect and needs deeper analysis. 

The only thing that unites us is fear—fear of War. And, 
underneath this morbid feeling, the people try to find ways 
of living together by compromising with authority, so that 
they may not lose their jobs, and the few vested interests 
ensured to them by the rulers through the giant arti¬ 
ficially bolstered up armament economies. The paradise 
of plenty for all, which seemed within the reach, througli 
the conquest of nature by man, has been pushed further 
and further away until the horizons have receded into an 
unknown darkness. 

The isolated intellectuals, living on the islands of resis¬ 
tance which ace their own souls, know that many civilisa¬ 
tions in the past have destroyed themselves for lack of the 
foresight or imaginative effort to offset the foreseeable 
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disaster And yet we too look helplessly on, standing 
Aghast at the whirlwinds of violence which are sweeping 
across the world, gathering people in their folds and 
throwing them in wild confusion away from their coots. 
The men of heart and mind understand that these violences 
arise from the hates, tensions and fears of the storm swept 
landscapes of the world where the real organic social 
-change has not been brought about inspite of two gigantic 
wars and several bloody revolutions. The capitalist order 
still hangs on to the illusions of the 19ch century, and the 
Communist world, on the defensive, denies to people the 
very liberties and human rights for which the revolutions 
were fought. 

If one is to survive at anything like the human level in 
the face of such a situation, then one must struggle afresh, 
believing that the only life is the life of spiritual struggle, 
and that this struggle is continuous and eternal. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, among the funda- 
mental values, the dignity of mao is the highest. And this 
dignity has little mearriog without the food and clothes 
and shelter which are the elementary conditions of 
existence. Also, we need the basic freedoms without 
which the human mind congeals, becomes apathetic to 
wrongs and is immersed in self contempt. 

And the only way in which the intellectual can keep 
his conscience alive, while he is dedicated to this kind 
of humanism, is to believe in the creative life, which means 
the discovery, at the deepest levels, of Truth, and of the 
dedication to it through humility, and the admission of 
errors, a kind of penance before this highest of all ideals. 

The words of the Mahabharutha about Truth may be 
daily remembered like a prayer, even if our realisation of 
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this basic value reiaains alwajrs relative : '* Tr$dh if always 
natural with the good. Truth is eternal duty. One 
should reverentially bow ttnlo truth. Truth is the highest 
refuge. Truth is duty. Truth is penance. Truth is 
Yoga. Truth is the eternal Brahman. Truth is said to 
be sacrifice of a high order. Everything rests on TRUTH.'' 










